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Co the Leople of HMlississippi. 


L have been induced by the persistent misrepresenta- 
tion of popular Addresses made by me at the North 
and the South during the year 1858, to collect them, 
and with extracts from speeches made by me in the 


Senate in 1850, to present the whole in this connected 





form; to the end that the case may be fairly before 
those by whose judgment Lam willing to stand or fall, 


JEFFERSON DAVIS. 








EXTRACTS FROM SPEECHES IN U.S. SENATE, 


In the Senate of the United States, May 8, 1850, in presenting the Resolutions of 
the Legislature of Mississippi: 


It is my opinion that justice will not be done to the South, unless from other 
promptings than are about us here—that we shall have no substantial conside- 
ration offered to us for the surrender of an equal claim to California. No 
security against future harassment by Congress will probably be given. The 
rain-bow which some -have seen, I fear was set before the termination of the 
storm. If this be so, those who have been first to hope, to relax their energies, 
to trust in compromise promises, will often be the first tosound the alarm when 
danger again approaches. Therefore I say, if a reckless and self sustaining 
majority shall trample upon her rights, if the Constitutional equality of tue 
States is to be overthrown by force, private and political rights to be borne down 
by force of numbers, then, sir, when that victory over Constitutional rights is 
achieved, the shout of triumph which announces it, before it is half uttered, 
will be checked by the united, the determined action of the South, and every 
breeze will bring to the marauding destroyers of those rights, the warning: woe, 
woe to the riders who trample them down! [submit the report and resolutions, 
and ask that they may be read and printed for the use of the Senate.—( Cong. 
Globe, p. 943-4.) 





In the Senate of the United States, June 27, 1850, on the Compromise Bill: 


If | have a superstition, sir, which governs my mind and holds it captive, it 
is a superstitious reverence for the Union. If one can inherit a sentiment, I 
niay be said to have inherited this from my revolutionary father. And if educa- 
tion can develop a sentiment in the heart and mind of man, surely mine has 
been such as would most develop feelings of attachment for the Union. But, 
sir, | have an allegiance to the State which | represent here. I have an alle- 
giance to those who have entrusted their interests to me, which every consid- 
eration of faith and of duty, which every feeling of honor, tells me is above all 
other political considerations. [ trust , shall never find my allegiance there and 
here in conflict. God forbid that the day should ever come when to be true to 
my constituents is to be hostile tothe Union. If, sir, we have reached that 
hour in the progress of our institutions, it is past the age to which the Union 
should have lived. If we have got to the point when it ts treason to the United 
States to protect the rights and Interests of our constituents, | ask why should 
they longer be represented here? why longer remain a part of the Union? If 
there is a dominant party in this Union which can deny to us equality, and the 
rights we derive through the Constitution; if we are no longer the freemen our 
fathers left us; if we are to be crushed by the power of an unrestrained 
majority, this is not the Union for which the blood of the Revolution was shed ; 
this is not the Union I was taught from my cradle to revere; this is not the 
Union in the service of which a large portion of my life has been passed ; this 
is not the Union for which our fathers pledged their property, their lives, and 
sacred’ honor. No, sir, this would be a central Government, raised on the 
destruction of all the principles of the Constitution, and the first, the highest 
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obligation of every man who has sworn to support that Constitution would be 
resistance to such usurpation. This is my position. 

My colleague has truly represented the people of Mississippi as ardently 
attached to the Union. I think he has not gone beyond the truth when he has 
placed Mississippi one of the first, if not the first, of the States of the Con- 
federation in attachment toit. But, sir, even that deep attachment and habitual 
reverence for the Union, common to us all—even that, it may become necessary 
to try by the touchstone of reason, It is not impossible that they should unfurl 
the flag of disunion. It is not impossible that violations of the Constitution 
and of their rights, should drive them to that dread extremity. I feel well 
assured that they will never reach it until it has been twice and three times 
justified. If, when thus fully warranted, they want a standard bearer, in defagit 
of a better, Tam at their command. —( Cong. Globe, p. 995-6.) 





ON FOURTH OF JULY, 1858, AT SHA. 


[From the Boston Post. ] 


Tue fine ship Joseph Whitney, from Baltimore, Captain 8S. Howes, was 
making for this port on the day of the celebration of the nation’s birth, and 
among an unusually brilliant array of passengers from different parts of the 
country, was the distinguished Senator, Jerrerson Davis, of Mississippi. 
The patriotic suggestion of the captain, to celebrate the day in a manner befit- 
ting the great anniversary, met with a hearty response from the company, 
among whom were zealous republicans, democrats and Americans. A com- 
mittee was appointed to invite the Senator to make an address, and he con- 
sented. 

First, the Declaration of Independence was read by Sebastian F’, Streeter, 
Ksq., of Baltimore, when Senator Davis made an address of singular felicity of 
diction and impassioned eloquence, and of such a character as to command the 
admiration of those who listened to it. He commenced by happy allusions to 
the array of beauty and intelligence that stood before him from all parts of our 
common country; he then passed in review the condition of the feeble and 
separate colonies of 1776, and contrasted with it the country now—the only 
proper republic on earth, as it stood before the world in its wonderful progress 
In art, and agriculture, and commerce, and all the elements that constitute a 
great nation. When thus sailing on the Atlantic, looking to the coast of the 
United States, he was reminded of those bold refugees from British and French 
oppression who crossed these waters to found a home in what was then a wilder- 
ness. The memory, too, arose of the many sorrowing hearts and oppressed 
spirits since born over these waves to that refuge from political oppression 
which our fathers founded as the home of liberty and the asylum of mankind. 
Her terrtiory, which now stretches from ocean to ocean, contains a Vast inte- 
rior yet unpeopled ; and, with a destiny of sull further and continued expansion 
of area, why should the gate of the temple be now shut upon sorrowing man- 
kind? Rather let it be that the gate should be forever open, and an emblematic 
flag, hereafter as heretofore, wave a welcome to all to come to the modern 
Abdella—fugitives from political oppression. 

Senator Davis dwelt at some length’on the right-of. search question—on the 
insulting claim which Great Britain made to a “peace-right to visit our ships. 
Under the pretence of stopping the slave trade—a trade against which the United 
States was the first nation to raise its voice—she had interrupted and destroyed 
a lucrative commerce we had enjoyed in ivory and other products on the 
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coast of Africa. The late outrages in the Gulf found us, as a people, with 
domestic quarrels on our hands ; but if this power counted on existing divisions 
and on making them wider, the result showed how great was her error. The 
insult was resented by a united people; the Senate, as one man, leaped up 
against British pretensions ;_ while Engiand, as suddenly, astonished, withdrew 
her pretensions. The claim she so long preferred is given up—entirely aban- 
doned. The same spirit that resented insalt in the past will resent it in the 
future. I stand, said the Senator, substantially on the deck of an American 
vessel ; it is American soil; the American flag floats over it; its right to course 
the ocean pathway is perfect. When the blue firmament reflected its own 
color in the sea, it was the unappropriated property of mankind; and it was 
arrogant and idle for any nation to deny to the United States her full enjoyment 
of thiscommon property. It was for the full and undisturbed enjoyment of this 
right that our fathers, when much less prepared for war than we are now, 
engaged in the conflict of 1812; and for this right we were ready to strike in 
1858. Leta foreign power, under any pretence whatever, insult the American 
flag, and it will find that we are not a divided people, but that a mighty arm 
will be raised to smite down the insulter, and this great country will continue 
united. 

Trifling politicians in the South, or in the North, or in the West, may con- 
tinue to talk otherwise, but it will be of no avail. They are like the mosquitoes 
around the ox: they annoy, but they cannot wound, and never kill. There 
was a common interest which run through all the diversified occupations and 
various products of these sovereign States ; ; there was a common sentiment of 
nationality which beat in every American bosom; there were common memo- 
ries sweet to us all, and, though clouds had occasionally darkened our political 
sky, the good sense and ‘the good feeling of the people had thus far averted any 
catastrophe destructive of our constitution and the Union. It was in fraternity 
and an elevation of principle which rose superior to sectional or individual 
agerandizement that the foundations of our Union were laid; and if we, the 
present generation, be worthy of our ancestry, we shall not only protect those 
foundations from destruction, but build higher and wider this temple of liberty, 
and inscribe perpetuity upon its tablet. 

In the course of his beautiful speech, Senator Davis passed a noble eulogium 
on our mother country; and dwelt on the many reasons why the most cordial 
friendship should be maintaimed with her; and he concluded by a tribute to the 
fair sex—the women—beautiful woman; to the wondrous educational influence 
as the mother which she exercised over the minds of men. It is ever, at all 
times, felt and operative—upon the dreary waste of ocean, on the lonely prairie, 
in the troublous contests at the national halls. And when the arm is moved in 
the deadly conflicts of the battle-field, and the foe is vanquished, then the gentle 
influences instilled by women do their work, and the heart melts into tears of 
pity and prompts to deeds of mercy. 

After this intellectual repast, then succeeded congratulations; the air was 
made vocal with song ; while, through the foresight of “the gallant captain, at the 
evening hour, the sky about the good ship Joseph WwW hitney was brilliant with 
those various pyrotechnic displays which must be so grateful to the spirit of 
patriotic John Adams, of bonfire and illumination-memory. 


SPEECH AT THE PORTLAND SERENADE, | 
July 9th, 1858. 


Arrer the music had ceased, Mr. Davis appeared upon the steps, and as soon as 
the prolonged applause with which be was greeted had subsided, he spoke in sub- 
stance as follows: 


FeLLtow Countrymen:—Accept my sincere thanks for this manifestation ot 

your kindness. Vanity does not lead me so far to misconceive your purpose 
as to appropriate the demonstration to myself; but itis not less gratifying to 
me to be made the medium through which Maine tenders an expression of 
regard to her sister Mississippi. [t is moreover, with feelings of profound 
gratification thai L witness this indication of that national sentiment and frater- 
nity which made us, and which alone can keep us, one people. Ata period, 
but as yesterday when compared with the life of nations, these States were 
Separate, and in soms respects opposing colonies; their only relation to each 
other was that of a common allegiance to the government of Great Britain. 
So separate, indeed almost hostile, was their attitude, that when Gen. Stark, of 
Bennington memory, was captured by savages on the head waters of the Ken- 
nebec, he was subsequently taken by them to Albony where they went to sell 
furs, and again led away a captive, without interference on the part of the in- 
habitants of that neighboring colony to demand or obtain his release. United 
as We now are, were a ciizen of the United States, as aw act of hostility to our 
country, imprisoned or slain in any quarter of the world, whether on land or 
sea, the people of each and every State of the Union. with one heart, and with 
one voice, would demand redress, and woe be to him against whom a brother’s 
blood cried to us from the ground. Such is the fruit of the wisdom and the 
just'ce with which our fathers bound contending colonies into confederation and 
blended different habits and rival mterests into a harmonious whole, so that 
shoulder to shoulder they entered on the trial of the revolution, step with step 
trod its thorny paths until they reached the height of national independence and 
founded the constitutional representative liberty, which is our birthright. 
_ When the mother country entered upon her career of oppression, in disregard 
of chartered and constitutional rights, our forefathers did not stop to measure 
the exact weight of the burden, or to ask whether the pressure bore most upon 
this colony or upon that, but saw in it the infraction of a great principle, the 
denial of a common right, in deience of which they made common cause; 
Massachusetts, Virginia and South Carolina vieing with each other as to who 
should be foremost in the struggle, where the penalty of failure would be a dis- 
honorable grave. 

‘Ternupered by the trials and sacrifices of the revolution, dignified by its noble 
purposes, elevated by its brilliant uiumphs, endeared to each other by its glorious 
memories, they abandoned the conlederacy, not to fly apart when the outward 
pressure of hostile fleets and armies were removed, but to draw closer their 
embrace in the formation of a more perfect union. By such men, thus trained 
and ennobled, our Constiiution was formed. It stands a monument of principle, 
of forecast, and, above all. of that liberality which made each willing to sacrifice 
local interest, individual prejudice or temporary good to the general weliare, and 
tae perpetuity of the Republican institutions which they had passed through 
fire and blood to secure. ‘he grants were as broad as were necessary for the 
functions of the general agent, and the mutual concessio: s were twice blessed, 
blessing both him who gave and him who received. Whatever was necessary 
for domestic government, requisite in the social organization of each commu- 
nity, was retained by the States and the people thereoi ; and these 11 was made 
the duty of all to defend and maintain. 
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Such, in very general terms, is the rich political legacy our fathers bequeathed 
to us. Shall we preserve and transmit it to posterity? Yes, yes, the heart 
responds, and the judgment answers, the task is easily performed. It but re- 
quires that each should attend to that which most concerns him, and on which 
alone he has rightful power to decide and to act. That each should adhere to 
the terms of a written compact and that all should cooperate for that which 
interest, duty and honor demand. For the general affairs of our country, both 
foreign and domestic, we have a national executive and a national legislature. 
Representatives and Senators are chosen by districts and by States, but their 
acts affect the whole country, and their obligations are to the whole people. He 
who holding either seat would confine his investigations to the mere interests of 
his immediate constituents would be derelict to his plain duty; and he who 
would legislate in hostility to any section would be morally unfit for the station, 
and surely an unsafe depositary if not a treacherous guardian of the inheritance 
with which we are blessed. 

No one, more than myself, recognizes the binding force of the allegiance 
Which the citizen owes to the State of his citizenship, but that State being a 
party to our compact, a member of our union, fealty to the federal Constitution 
is Nut IN Opposition to, but flows from the allegiance due to one of the United 
States, Washington was not less a Virginian when he commanded at Boston ; 
nor did Gates or Greene weaken the bonds which bound them to their several 
States, by their campaigns in the South. In proportion as a citizen loves his 
own State, will he strive to honor by preserving her name and her fame free 
from the tarnish of having failed to observe her obligations, and to fulfil her 
duties to her sister States. Each page of our history is illustrated by the names 
and the deeds of those who have well understood, and discharged the obligation. 
Have we so degenerated, that we can no longer emulate their virtues? Have 
the purposes for which our Union was formed, lost their value? Has _patriot- 
ism ceased to be a virtue, and is narrow sectionalism no longer to be counted a 
crime? Shall the North not rejoice that the progress of agriculture in the South 
has given to her great staple the controlling influence of the commerce of the 
world, and put manufacturing nations under bond to keep the peace with the 
United States? Shall the South not exult in the fact, that the industry and per- 
severing intelligence of the North, has placed ber mechanical skill un the front 
ranks of the civilized world—that our mother country, whose haughty minister 
some eighty odd years ago declared that not a hob-nail should be made in the 
colonies, which are now the United States, was brought some four years ago to re- 
coguize our pre-eminence by sending a commission to examine our work shops, 
and our machinery, to perfect their own manutactare of the arms requisite for 
their defence? Do not our whole people. interior and seaboard, North, South, 
East, and West, alike feel proud of the hardihood, the enterprises the skill. and 
the courage of the Yankee sailor, who has borne our flag far as the ocean bears 
its foam, and caused the name and the character of the United States to be 
known and respected wherever there is wealth enough to woo commerce, and 
intelligence enough to honor merit? So long as we preserve, and appreciate 
the achievements of Jefferson and Adams, of Franklin and Madison, of Ham- 
ilton, of Hancock, and of Rutledge, men who labored for the whole country, 
and lived for mankind, we cannot sink to the petty strife which would sap the 
foundations, and destroy the political fabric our fathers erected, and bequeathed 
as an inheritance to our posterity forever. 

Since the formation of the Constitution, a vastextension of territory, and the 
varied relations arising therefrow, have presented problems. which could not 
have been foreseen. It is just cause for admiration—even wonder, that the 
provisions of the fundamental law should have been found so fully adequate to 
all the wants of government, new tn its organization, and new in many of the 
principles on which it was founded Whatever tears may have once existed as 
to the consequences of territorial expansion, must give way before the evidence 
which the past affords. The general government, strictly confined to is dele- 
gated functions, and the States left in the undisturbed exercise of all else, we 
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havea theory and practice which fits our government for immeasurable domain, 
and might, under a millennium of nations, embrace mankind. 

From the slope of the Atlantic our population with ceaseless tide has poured 
into the wide and fertile valley of the Mississippi, with eddying whirl has passed 
to the coast of the Pacific, from the West and the East the tides are rushing 
towards each other— and the mind is carried to the day when all the cultivable 
Jand will be inhabited, and the American people will sigh for more wildernesses 
to conquer. But there is here a physico- political problem presented for our solu- 
tion. Were it was purely physical—your past triumphs would leave but little 
doubt of your capacity to solve it. 

A community, which, when Jess than twenty thousand, conceived the grand 
project of crossing the White Mountains, and, unaided, save by the stimulus 
which jeers and prophecies of failure gave, successfully executed the herculean 
work, might well be impatient, if it were suggested that a physical problem 
was before us, too difficult for their mastery. The history of man teaches that 


high mountains and wide. deserts have resisted the permanent extension of 


empire, and have formed the immutable boundaries of States. From time to 
time, under some able leader, have the hordes of the upper plains of Asia swept 
over the adjacent country, and rolled their conquering columns over Southern 
Kurope. Yet, after the lapse of a few generations, the physical law to which I 
have referred, has asserted its supremacy, and the boundaries of those States 
differ little now from those which obtained three thousand years ago. Rome 
flew her conquering eagles over the then known world, and has now subsided 
into the little territory on which her great city was originally built. The Alps 
and the Pyrenees have been unable to restrain imperial France; but her expan- 
sion was a feverish action; her advance and her retreat were tracked with 
blood, and those mountain ridges are the re-established limits of her empire. 
Shall the Rocky Mountains prove a dividing barrier to us? Were oursa central 
consolidated government, instead of a Union of sovereign States, our fate might 
be learned from the history of other nations. Thanks to the wisdom and inde- 
pendent spirit of our forefathers, this is not our case. Each State having sole 
charge of its local interests and domestic affairs, the problem which to others 
has been insoluble, to us is made easy. Rapid, safe, and easy communication 


between the Atlantic and the Pacific, will give co-intelligence, unity of interest, 


and co-operation among all parts of our continent-wide republic. ‘The network 
of railroads which bind the North and the South, the slope of the Atlantic and 
the valley of the Mississippi, together testify that our people have the power 
to perform, in that regard, whatever it is their will to do. 

We require a railroad to the States of the Pacific for present uses; the time 
no doubt will come when we shall have need of two or three; it may be more. 
Because of the desert character of the interior country the work will be difficult 
and expensive. It will require the efforts of an united people. The bickerings 
of little politicians, the jealousies of sections, must give way to dignity of pur- 
pose and zeal for the common good. If the object be obstructed by contention 
and division as to whether the route to be selected shall be northern, southern 
or central,the handwriting is on the wall, and it requires little skill to see that 
failure is the interpretation of the inscription. You are a practical people and 
may ask, how is that contest to be avoided? By taking the question out of the 
hands of politicians altogether. Let the Government give such aid as it is proper 
for it to render to the Company which shall propose the most feasible and 
advantageous plan; then leave to capitalists with judgment sharpened by 
interest, the selection of the route, and the difficulties will diminish as did those 
which you overcame when you connected your harbor with the Canadian 
Provinces. 


It would be to trespass on your kindness and to violate the proprieties of the » 


occasion, were | to detain the vast concourse which stands belore me, by enter- 
ing on the discussion of controverted topics, or by further indulging in the 
expression of such reflections as circumstances suggest. 
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I came to your city in quest of health and repose. From the moment I 
entered it you have showered upon me kindness and hospitality. Though my 
experience has taught me to anticipate good rather than evil from my fellow 
man, it had not prepared me to expect such unremitting attention as has here 
been bestowed. | bave been jocularly asked in relation to my coming here, 
whether I bad secured a guaranty for my safety, and lo, 1 have found it. I 
stand in the midst of thousands of my fellow citizens. But my friends, I came 
neither distrusting, nor apprehensive, of which you have proof in the fact that 
I brought with me the objects of tenderest affection and solicitude—my wife and 
my children; they have shared with me your hospitality, and will alike remain 
your debtors. If at some future time, when | am mingled with the dust, and 
the arm of my infant son has been nerved for deeds of manhood, the storm of 
war should burst upon your city, I feel that, relying upon his inheriting the 
instincts of his ancestors and mine, I may pledge him in that perilous hour to 
stand by your side in the defence of your hearth stones, and in maintaining the 
honor of a flag whose constellation though torn and smoked in many a battle, by 
sea and land, has never been stained with dishonor, and will I trust forever fly 
as free as the breeze which unfolds it. 

A stranger to you, the salubrity of your location and the beauty of its scenery 
were not wholly unknown to me, nor were there wanting associations which 
busy memory connected with your people. You will pardon me for alluding 
to one whose genius shed a lustre upon all it touched, and whose qualities 
gathered about him hosts of friends, wherever he was known. Prentiss, a 
native of Portland, lived from youth to middle age in the county of my resi- 
dence, and the inquiries which have been made, show me that the youth excited 
the interest which the greatness of the man justified, and that his memory thus 
remains a link to connect your home with mine. 

A cursory view, when passing through your town on former occasions, had 
impressed me with the great advantages of your harbor, its easy entrance, its 
depth, and its extensive accommodation for shipping. But its advantages, and 
its facilities as they have been developed by closer inspection, have grown upon 
me uatil | realize that it is no boast, but the language of sober truth which in 
the present state of commerce pronounces them unequalled in any harbor of our 
country. 

And surely no place could be more inviting toan invalid who sought a refuge 
from the heat of a southern summer. Here waving elms offer him shaded 
walks, and magnificent residences surrounded by flowers, fill the mind with 
ideas of comfort and of rest. If weary of constant contact with his fellow 
men, he seeks a deeper seclusion, there, in the back ground of this grand 
amphitheatre, lie the eternal mountains, frowning with brow of rock and cap 
of snow upon the smiling fields beneath, and there in its recesses may be found 
as much of wildness, and as much of solitude, as the pilgrim weary of the cares 
of life can desire. If he turn to the froat, your capacious harbor, studded with 
green islands of ever varying light and shade, and enlivened by all the surring 
evidences of commercial activity, offer him the mingled charms of busy life and 
nature’s calm repose. A few miles further, and he may sit upon the quiet 
shore to listen to the murmuring wave unul the troubled spirit sinks to rest, and 
in the little sail that vanishes on the illimitable sea, we may find the type of the 
voyage which he is so soon to take, when, his ephemeral existence closed, he 
embarks for that better state which lies beyond the grave. 

Richly endowed as you are by nature in all which contributes to pleasure 
and to usefulness, the stranger cannot pass without paying a tribute to the 
much which your energy has achieved for yourselves. Where else will one 
find a more happy union of magnificence and comfort, where better arrange- 
ments to facilitate commerce 2 Where so much of industry, with so little noise 
and bustle? Where, in a phrase, so much effected in proportion to the means 
employed? We hear the puff of the engine, the roll of the wheel, the ring of 
the axe, and the saw, but the stormy, passionate exclamations so often mingled 
with the sounds, are no where heard. Yet, neither these nor other things 
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which I have mentioned, attractive though they be, have been to me the chief 
charm whieh | have found among you. For above all these I place the gentle 
kindness, the cordial weleome, the hearty grasp, which made me feel truly and 
at once, though wandering far, that | was sttil at home. 

My friends s, [ thank you for this additional manifestation of your good will. 





SPEECH AT THE PORTLAND CONVENTION. 


On Thursday, August 24th, 1858, when the Democratic Convention had nearly 
eoncluded its business, a committee was appointed to waiton Mr. Davis, and request 
him togratify them by his presence in the Convention, He expressed his willingness 
te comply with the wishes of his countrymen, and accordingly repaired to the Ciry 
Hail. On entering he was greeted in the most cordial and enthusiastic manner. 
Atter business was finished, he proceeded to the rostrum, and, addressing the Con- 
vention, said: ; 


Friends, fellow-citizens, and brethren in Democracy, he thanked them for the 
honor conlerred by their invitation to be present at their del:iberanons, and 
expressed the pleasure he felt in standing in the midst of the Democracy of 
Maine—amidst so many manifestations of the important and gratifying fact 
that the Democratic is, in truth, a national party. He did not fail to remember 
that the principles of the party declaring for the largest anount of personal 
liberty consistent with good government. and to the greatest possible extent of 
community and municipal independence, would render it in their view, as in 
his own, improper for him to speak of those subjects which were local in their 
character, and he would endeavor not so far to trespass upon their kindness as 
to refer to anything which bore such connection, direct or indirect—end he’ 
hoped that those of their opponents who, having the control of type, fancied 
themselves licensed to manufacture facts, would not hold them responsibie for 
what he did not say. He said he should carry with him, as one of the pleasant 
memories of his brief sojourn in Maine, the additional assurance, Which mter- 
course with the people had given him, that there st:ll lives a National Party, 
struggling and resolved bravely to struggle for the maintenance of the Constitu- 
tion. the abatement of sectional hostility, and the preservation of the fraternal 
compact made by, the Fathers of the Republic. He said, rocked in the cradle 
of Democracy, having learned 1s precepts from his father—who was a Revo- 
lutionary Soldier—and in later years having been Jed forward in the same 
doctrine by the patriot statesman—olf whom such honorable mention was made 
in their resolutions—Andrew Jackson, he had always felt that he had m_ his 
own heart a standard by which to measure the sentiments of a Democrat. 
When, therefore, he had seen evidences of a narrow sectionalism, which sought 
not the good of the whole, not even the benefit of a part, but aimed at the 
injury of a particular section, the pulsations of his own beart told him sueh 
cannot be the purpose, the aim, or the wish of any American Democrai—and 
he saw around him to-day evidence that his opmicn in this respect bad here its 
verification. As he looked upon the weather-beaten faces of the veterans and 
upon the flushed cheek and flashing eye of the youth, which tuid of the fixed 
resolve of the one, and the ardent, noble hopes of the other, strengthened hope 
and bright anticipations filled his wind, and he feared not to ask the question— 
shall narrow interests, shall local jealousies, shall disregard of the high purposes 
for which our Union was ‘ordained, continue tw distract our people and unpede 
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the progress of our government toward the high consummation which prophetic 
Statesmen have so often indicated as her destiny ?—[ Voices, no, no, no! Much 
applause | 

Thanks for that answer; let every American heart respond no; let every 

American head, let every American hand unite in the great object of National 
development. Let our progress be across the land and over the sea, let our flag 
as stated in your resolutions. continue to wave its welcome to the oppressed, 
who flee from the despotism of other lands, until the constellation which marks 
the number of our States which have already increased from thirteeu to thirty- 
two, shall go on multiplying intoa bright galaxy covering the field on which we 
now display the revered stripes, which record the original size of our political 
family, and shall shed its benign light over all mankind, to point them to the 
paths of self-government and constitutional liberty. 
_ He here reterred to the history of the Democratic party,and numbered among 
its glories the various acts of territorial acquisition and triumphs through its 
foreign intercourse in the march of civilization and National amity, as well as 
in the glories which from time to time had been shed by the success of our arms 
upon the name and character of the American ptople. He alluded to the recent 
attetnpt by some of the governments of Europe, to engraft upon National law 
a prohibition against privateeriug. He said whenever other governments were 
willing to declare that private property should be exempt from the rigors of war, 
on sea as if is on land, our government might meet them more than half way, 
but to a proposition which would leave private property the prey of national 
vessels and thus give the whole privateering to those governments which main- 
tained a large naval establishment in time of peace, he would unhesitatingly 
answer no Our merchant marine constituted the miliua of the sea—how 
effective it had been in our last struggle with a maritine power, he need not say 
to the sons of those who had figured so conspicuously in that species ol war- 
fare. The policy of our government was peace. We could not consent to 
bear the useless expense of a naval establishment larger than was necessary for 
its proper uses in a time of peace. Relying as we had and must hereafter upon 
the merchant marine to man whatever additional vessels we should require, and 
upon the bold and hardy Yankee sailor, when he could no longer get freight for 
his craft, to receive a proper armament, and go forth like a knight errant of the 
sea in quest of adventure against the enemies of his country’s flag. 

He said our country was powerful for all military purposes, and if asked to 
compare her armies and her navy with those of the great powers of Europe, 
he would answer, that is not our standard History teaches that our sueugth 
is in the courage and patriotism, the skill and intelligence of our people. A part 
of the American army was before him, and a part of the American navy was 
lying in the harbor of their city. ‘That army and that navy bad fought the 
battles of the Revolution, of the “* war of [8127 and of the war with Mexico, 
and would never be found wanting, whilst the patriotism of the earlier days of 
the Republic, proved a sufficient cement to hold the different parts of our wide 
spread and extending country together. He said that everything around him 
spoke eloquently of the wisdom of the men who founded these eclonies—their 
descendants, who sat before hit, contrasted strongly, as did their history and 
present power, stand out in bold relief, when compared with those of the inhab- 
itants of Central and Southern America. Chief ansong the reasons for this. he 
believed to be the self-reliant bardithood of their forefathers who, when buta 
handful, found themselves confronted by hordes of savages, yet proudly ma:n- 
tained the integrity of their rave and asserted its supremecy over the descendants 
of Shem, in whose tents they had come to dwell. They preferred to encounter 
toil, privation and carnage, rather than debase their lmeage and race. Their 
descendants of that pure and heroic blood have advanced to the high stancard 
of civilization attainable by that type of mankind. Stability and progress, 
wealth and comfort, art and science, have followed their footsteps. 

Among our neighbors of Central and Southern America, we see the Cauca- 
sian mingled with the Indian and the African. They have the forms of diee 
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government, because they have copied them. To its benefits they have not 
attained, because that standard of civilization is above their race. Revolution 
succeeds Revolution, and the country mourns that some petty chief may 
triumph, and through a sixty days’ government ape the rulers of the earth, 
Even now the nearest and strongest of these American Republics, which were 
fashioned after the model of our own, seems to be tottering to a fall, and the 
world is inquiring as to who will take possession; or, as protector, raise and 
lead a people who have shown themselves incompetent to govern themselves. 

He said our fathers laid the foundation of Empire, and declared its purposes ; 
to their sons it remained to complete their superstructure. ‘The means by which 
this end was to be secured were simple and easy. It involved no harder task 
than that each man should attend to his own business, that no community 
should arrogantly assume to interfere with the affairs of another—and that all 
should be actuated by the noble emulation of promoting the common good, and 
by the honorable obligation of fulfilling the compact which their fathers had 
made. 

He then referred to the commercial position of Maine, and spoke of her 
brightly unfolding prospects of prosperity and greatness. Many considered her 
wealth to.consist of her forests, and that her prosperity would decline when 
her timber was exhausted—he held to a different opinion, and thought they 
might welcome the day, when the sombre shadows of the Pine gave place to 
verdant pastures and fruitful fields. Was he asked, what then was to become 
of the interests of ship-building? He would answer—let it be changed from 
wood to iron. The skill to be acquired by a few years’ experience, would at a 
fair price for iron, enable our ship-builders to construct iron ships, which, taking 
into account their greater capacity for freight and greater durability, would be 
cheaper than vessels of wood, even whilst timber was as abundant as now ;— 
at least such was the information he had derived from persons well informed 
upon those subjects. 

He expressed the gratification he felt for the courtesy of the Democracy in 
Maine, and doubted not that the Democracy of Mississippi would receive it, 
with grateful recognition, as evincing fraternal sentiment by kindness done to 
one of her sons, not the less a representative, because a humble member of her, 
Democracy. 





SPEECH AT BELFAST ENCAMPMENT. 


Axsour ten o’clock the troops at the encampment being under arms, Col. Dayis 
was escorted to the ground and reviewed them. He was then introduced to the 
roops by Gen. Cushman, as follows— 

Officers and fellow soldiers, I introduce to you Col. Jefferson Davis, an eminent 
citizen of Mississippi,—a man, and I say a hero, who has, in the service of his 
country, been among and faced hostile guns. 


Col. Davis replied as follows— 


Citizen Sotpiers :—I feel pleased and gratified at the exhibition I have wit- 
nessed of the military spirit and instruction of the volunteer militia of Maine. 
I acknowledgé the compliment which has been paid to me, and [ welcome it as 
the indication of the liberality and national sentiment which makes the militia 
of each State the effeetive, as they are the constitutional defenders of our 
whole country. 

To one who loves his country in all its parts, it is natural to rejoice in what- 
ever contributes to the prosperity and honor, and marks the stability and pre- 
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gress of any portion of its people. I therefore look upon the evidence presented 
to me of the soldierly enthusiasm and military acquirements displayed on this 
occasion, with none the less pleasure because I am the citizen of another and 
distant State. It was not the policy of our government to maintain large armies 
or navies in time of peace. The history of our past wars established the fact 
that it was not needful to do so. The militia had been found. equal to all the 
emergencies of war. Their patriotism, their intelligence, their knowledge of 
the use of arms, had given to them all the efficiency of veterans, and on many 
bloody fields they have shown their superiority over the disciplined troops of 
their enemies. A people morally and intellectually equal! to self-government, 
must also be equal to self-detence. My friends, your worthy General has 
alluded to my connection with the military service of the country. The 
memory arose to myself when the troops this day marched past me, and when 
I looked upon their manly bearing and firm step, 1 thought could I have seen 
them thus approaching the last field of battle on which I served, where’ the 
changing tide several times threatened disaster to the American flag, with what 
joy | would have welcomed those striped and starred banners, the emblem and 
the guide of the free and the brave, and with what pride would the heart have 
beaten when welcoming to danger’s hour, brethren from so remote an extremity 
of our expanded territory. 

One of the evidences of the fraternal confidence and mutual reliance of our 
fathers was to be found in their compact for mutual protection and common 
defence. So long as their sons preserve the spirit and appreciate the purpose of 
their fathers, the United States willremain invincible, their power will grow 
with the lapse of time, and their example show brighter and brighter as revolv- 
ing ages roll over the temple our fathers dedicated to constitutional liberty, and 
founded upon truths announced to their sons, but intended for mankind. lL 
thank you, citizen soldiers, for this act of courtesy. It will long and gratefully 
be remembered, as a token of respect to the distant State of which Lam a citizen, 
and I trust will be noted by others, as indicating that natie:«’ sentiment which 
made, and which alone can preserve us a nation 





BANQUET AFTER ENCAMPMENT AT BELFAST. 


Tue Mayor then gave: 


The heroes who have fought our country’s battles: may their services be appre- 
ciated by a grateful people. 


Loud calls being made for Col. Jerrerson Davis, that gentieman arose and said: 


The sentiment to which he was called to respond excited memories which 
called up proud emotions, though their associations were sad. He could not 
reply to acompliment paid to the gallantry of his comrades in the war with 
Mexico, without remembering how many of them now mingle with the dust 
of a foreign land, and how many of them have sunk after the day of toil was 
done by reason of the exposure endured in the service of their country. The 
land has mourned, and still mourns, the fall of its bravest and best, and truly 
are our laurels mingled with the cypress, ’tis well, and ’tis wise, ’tis natural and 
’tis proper, that in looking on the laurels of our glory we should pause to pay a 
tribute to the cypress which weeps over them, and having paid this tribute to 
the gallant dead, the memory of whose service can never die, we pass to the 
consideration of their acts, and the beneficial results which their sacrifices have 
secured. When that war begun, our history recorded evidence only of the 
power of our people for defence. The Fabian policy of Washington, admira- 
bly adapted to the condition of the Colonies, achieved so much in proportion to 
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the means, that he would be rash indeed who should attempt to criticise it. 
The prudent, though daring course of Jackson, fruitful as it was of the end to 
be atiained, did not yet serve to illustrate the capacity of our people for the trials 
and the struggles attendant on the operations of an invasive war. Hence it 
was commonly asserted that the American people, though they might resist 
attack, were powerless to redress aggression which was not connected with the 
invasion of their territory. ‘The idea of reliance upon undisciplined militia was 
treated with contempt and derision, To borrow a simile from the pit, we were 
regarded as dung-hill soldiers, who would only fight at home. In the war with 
Mexico our arnies carried their banners over routes hitherto unknown, through 
fuountain passes where nature bad almost completed the work of defence, and 
penetrated further into the enemy’s country than any Kuropean army has ever 
marched from the source of its supplies. Not to prolong the comparison by a 
reference to events of a remote period, he would only reter to the last campaign 
in European war. The combined armies of France and England, alter pre- 
paration worthy of their great military power. advanced through friendly terri- 
tory to the outer verge of the country, against which they directed a war of 
invasion, and after a prolonged seige by sea and by land, finally captured a sea- 
port town which they could not bold. Beiore them lay the country they had 
come to invade, but there, at the outer gate, their march was arrested, and in 
sight of the ships which brought them supplies and reinforcements, they termi- 
nated a campaign, the scaie and proclaimed objects of which had caused the 
world to look on in expectation of achievements the like of which man bad not 
seen. Why was it so? was it not that they were unable to move from the 
depot of supplies, though a distance less than half of that over which our army 
passed before reaching a productive region would have brought the allied forces 
to a country filled with all the supplies necessary tor the support of an army. 
Is it boastful to say that American troops, and an American treasury, would 
have encountered and have overcome such an obstacle? He did not forget the 
complaints which had been made on account of the vast expenditures which 
had been made in the prosecution of the war with Mexico; but he remembered 
with pride the capacity which the country had exhibited to bear such expendi- 


ture, and believed that our people had no money standard by which to measure , 


the duty of their government, and the honor of their flag. We bear with us 
from the wars in which we have been engaged no other memory of their cost 
than the loss of the gallant dead. ‘To the printed reports and tabular statements 
we must go when we desire to know how many dollars were expended. The 
successful soldier when he returns from the field is met by a welcome propor- 
tionate to the leaves which he has added to the wreath of his country’s glory. 
Fach has his reward; to one, the admiring listener at the hearthstone; to 
another, the triumphal reception; to all, the respect which patriousin renders to 
patriotic service. ‘To the soldier who, in the early part of the Mexiean war, 
set the seal of invincibility upon American arms, and subsequently by a signal 
victory dispersed and disorganized the regular army of Mexico, bis countrymen 
voted the highest reward known to our government. ‘Twice betore have the 
people in like manner manifested their approbation and esteem. ‘Thus has the 
military spirit of the country been nursed; to-day it needs not the monarchial 
bundles of ribbons, orders and titles to sustain it. Thus bas the American 
citizen been made to realize that it is sweet and honorable to die for one’s coun- 
try ; and to feel proudest among his family memories of the names of those 
who successfully fought or bravely died in defence of the national flag. Often 
he had had occasion to feel, and to mark the mingled sensation of pride and of 
sorrow with which friends revert to those who gallantly died in the field. Even 
at this now remote day he could not travel in Mississippi without having the 
recollection of his fallen comrades painfully revived by meeting a mother who 
mourns her son with the agony of a mother’s grief; a father, whose stern 
mature vainly struggles to conceal the involuntary pang, or tender children who 
know not the extent of their deprivation, though it is indeed the sorest of all. 
Let none then be surprised that he could not see the laurel save through the 
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solemn shade of the cvpress. Time, however, softened the shadow long before 
it withers the leaf. On his way to this place he fearned that it was possible, 
and he seized the occasion to visit the residence of Gen. Knox, of revolutionary 
memory. His own desire to see something which had been identified with a 
patriot soldier who had so largely contributed to the success of the revolution, 
and the establishment of the institutions we inherited, was but an indication of 
the military sentiment which lives in the American heart. It turns the step of 
the traveller from his direct path, it atiracts the boy in his first reading, it fires 
the ambition of the youth, and encircles the veteran with the kindness of his 
neighbors, and swells the train which follows his bier when, his duty to his 
country performed, he answers the summons of fis God, and is translated to a 
betier sphere. It is that same military enthusiasmewhich calls you from the 
avocations and the pleasures of home to the duties and discomforts of the camp, 
that you may prepare yourselves whenever your country needs it to render her 
efficient service. On the militia of the country the rights of its citizens, and 
the honor of its flag, must mainly depend in the event of a war; they only 
need to be organized and instructed to render them a secure reliance. Mingled 
with the great body of the people, identified with their feelings and their interests, 
proud of the prowess of their fathers and jeaousy careful of the country’s 
honor, if properly instructed and prepared, the first trumpet call should bring 
from plain and trom mountain a citizen soldiery who would encircle the land 
and check the invader with a wall of fire. Your plan of encampment seems 
best suited to the purposes of practical instruction. A pilgrim in search of 
health, his steps had been fortunately directed to Maine, the courtesy of the 
commander of this encampment had induced him to visit it and to review the 
troops. In all respects it had been to him most gratifying. ‘The appointments, 
the movements, the stern faces, and stalwart forms of the men, spoke of the 

ower to do, and the will to dare whatever it was needful and proper to perform, 

his day to manifest respect to a citizen of a distant State, whose only claim 
upon them is that he has been an American soldier, and is an American citizen, 
they had cheerfully marched through heavy mire. So much had they given to 
so small a demand on their natural sentiment, he could not doubt they would 
with equal alacrity, and with the same firm step, march over a field miry with 
the blood of comrade and of foe, where opposing causes make to men a com- 
mon fate. 

Among the objects which were of interest to him and which he had hoped 
to visit, was the fortification at the narrows of the Penobscot. During the last 
session of congress he had endeavored to obtain an appropriation for the com- 
pletion of the work which had advanced to the point which made it effective 
against shipping, but left still liable to be carried by land attack. He was not 
of those who thought it necessary to raise walls wherever an enemy might land 
and march, for he would say that henceforward there would remain to an in- 
vading army but to choose between captivity and a grave. ‘To protect com- 
mercial ports against naval assault forts are needful and should be completed so 
as to render them defensible by small garrisons, and to save those garrisons as 
far as possible from the sacrifice of life. Our people require no wall to separate 
them from other countries, unless it be needful for our own restraint. Our policy 
is peace, and the fact shines brightly on the pages of our history that not one acre 
of its extensive acquisitions have been claimed as the spoil of the sword. Un- 
peopled deserts have been purchased, and on its own application a community 
has been admitted to our family of states. But we have offered to the world 
the singular example of conquered territory returned to the vanquished. 

Permit me in this connection, whilst ever mindful of the just relation and 
necessity for concurrent action between the civil and military departments of 
government, to bear testimony to the value of the militia for the purposes of 
peace. The principle of self-government and the spirit of independence are so 
deep rooted in the American mind that our people would illy brook the enforce- 
ment of law by any extraneous power, and it is to be hoped we never will see 
acase in which the people of a State will not be able to maintain the civil 
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authority, and vindicate offended law against all opposers whomsoever. To 
give energy and activity to such popular action the organization of the militia 
will be most convenient whenever force shall be needful. It is not a little re- 
markable that though the first Presidents in emphatic language from time to 
time recommended a thorough organization of the militia as one of the most 
important duties of the government, but little more has yet been done than to 
make provisions for supplying them with arms, and for calling them out when 
required for federal purposes. There is a moral effect arising from the spectacle 
of each State possessed of a body of instructed militia, ready not only to main- 
tain its government at home, but to unite with the militia of other States and to 
form an army upon which all can rely whenever a common danger calls for a 
common defence. It has been thus that from time the fraternity of our revolu- 
tionary fathers has been renewed among their sons, and additional assurance 
has been given that the sentiment of nationality on which our Union was 
founded could never die. That the expansion of the circle did not weaken its 
cohesive power, nor the piling of arch upon arch endanger the foundation on 
which our political temple was built. 

It was not a structure of expediency; master workmen cleared away the sur- 
face where the errors and prejudices of ages had accumulated, dug deep down 
to the immutable rock of truth, and with unchanging principles constructed 
the walls to stand till time should become eternity. Who is there, then, forget- 
ful of his revolutionary descent, insensible to the pride which the name of the 
United States justly inspires, faithless to the duty which the bond of his fathers 
imposes, and reckless of all which the honorable discharge of that duty ensures, 
would unite with impious purpose to destroy that foundation, and strive, with 
sacrilegious hand to tear the flag under which we had marched from colonial 
dependence to our present national greatness. Away with speculative theories, 
and false philanthropy of abstractions, which tend to destroy one half, one third, 
aye, or a single star of that bright constellation which lights the pathway of 
our future career, and sends a hopeful ray through the clouds of despotism 
which hang over less favored lands. 

Our mission is not that of propagandists—our principles forbid interference 
with the institutions of other countries; but we may hope that our example 
will be imitated, and should so live that this model of representative liberty, 
community independence, and government derived from the consent of the 
governed, and limited by a written compact, should commend itself to the adop- 
tion of others. We now stand isolated among the great nations.of the earth ; 
the opposition of monarchial governments to the theory on which ours is 
founded, points to the possibility of an alliance against us, by which what is 
termed national law may be modified and warped to our prejudice if not to our 
assailment. It needs the united power, harmonious action and concentrated 
will of the people of all these States to roll the wheel of progress to the end 
which our fathers contemplated, and which their sons, if they are wise and 
true, may behold. May the kindness and courtesy which have character- 
ized the present occasion on which Mississippi has been greeted by Maine, be 
a type of the feeling which shall ever exist between the extremes of our com- 
mon country. From Florida to California, from Oregon to Maine, from the 
centre to the remotest border, may the possessors of our constitutional heritage 
appreciate its value, and faithfully, fraternally labor for its thorough develop- 
ment, looking back to the original compact for the purposes for which the 
Union was established, and forward to the blessings which such union was 
designed and is competent to confer. 


SPEECH AT THE PORTLAND MEETING. 


Wuen it became known that Mr. Davis had arrived at the Hall, he was 
loudly called for, Hon. Joseph Howard, chairman of the meeting, then intro- 
duced Mr. Davis, who, on coming forward, was greeted with cheer upon cheer 
from the vast audience. As soon as the prolonged and enthusiasuc applause 
with which he was welcomed had subsided, Mr. Davis, addressing the audience 
as fellow citizens and Democratic brethren, said that the invitation with which 
he had been favored to address them, evinced a purpose to confer together for 
the-common good—for the maintenance of the constitution, the bond of union. 
He would not be expected to discuss local questions; he would not in this 
imitate the mischievous agitators who inflame the Northern mind against the 
Southern States. He came among them, an invalid, advised by his physician 
to resort to this clime for the restoration of his heal h; as an American citizen, 
he had not expected that his right to come here would be questioned; as a 
stranger, or if not entirely so, known mainly by the detraction which the ardent 
advocacy of the rights of the South had brought upon him, he had supposed 
that neither his coming nor his going would attract attention. But his antici- 
pations had proved erroneous. The polite, the manly, elevated men, lifted 
above the barbarism which makes stranger and enemy convertible terms, had 
chosen, without political distinction, to welcome his coming, and by constant acts 
of generous hospitality to make his sojourn as pleasant as his physical condition 
would permit. 

On the other hand, men who make a trade of politics, and whose capital con- 
sists in the denunciation of the institutions of other States, had erroneously 
judged him by themselves, and had regarded bis coming as a political mission ; 
wherefore it was, he was led to suppose, that the scavengers of that party had 
been employed in the publication of falsehoods, both in relation to himself and 
his political friends at the South. 

So far as it affected him personally their attacks were no more than the barking 
of a cur, which, by its clamor, indicates the inhospitable character of the master 
who keeps him. If his friends aad himself were, as had been falsely charged, 
Disunionists and Nullifiers, they might naturally have looked for kinder con- 
siderations from a party which circulates petitions for a “‘ prompt and peaceful 
dissolution of the Union” on account of the incompatibility of the sections— 
from a party, which, having proved faithless to the obligation of the constitu- 
tion in relation to the fugitive from service or labor, then “declares null and void 
the law which their dereliction made it necessary for Congress toenact. The 
fealty of himself and friends to the constitution, and their honorable discharge 
of its obligations was their rebuke to this party, in whose hostility he found 
the highest commendation in their power to bestow. 

By reckless fabrication, by garbling and inserting new words into extracts, 
they had attempted to deceive the people here as to his opinions, and had 
crowned the fraud by the absurd announcement that his was the creed on which 
the people of Maine must vote next Monday. 

It was due to the hospitality which he had received at their hands that he 
should not interfere in their domestic affairs, and he had not failed to remember 
the obligation ; when republicans had introduced the subject of African slavery 
he had defended it, and answered pharisaical pretensions by citing the Bible, the 
constitution of the United States and the good of society in justification of the 
institutions of the State of which he was a citizen; in this he but exercised the 
right of a freeman and discharged the duty of a Southern citizen. Was it for 
this cause that he had been signalized asa slavery propagandist? He admitted 
in all its length and breadth the right of the people of Maine to decide the 
question for ‘themselves ; ; he held that it would be an indecent interference, on 
the By, of a citizen of another State, if he should arraign the propriety of the 
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judgment they had rendered, and that there was no rightful power in the federal 
government or in all the States combined, to set aside the decision which the 
community had made in relation to their domestic institutions. Should any 
attempt be made thus to disturb their sovereign right, he would pledge himself 
in advance, as a State-rights man, with his head, his heart and his hand, if need 
be, to aid them in the defence of this right of community independence, which 
the Union was formed to protect, and which it was the duty of every American 
citizen to preserve and to guard as the peculiar and prominent feature of our 
government. 

Why, then, this accusation? Do they fear to allow Southern men to con- 
verse with their philosophers, and seek thus to silence or exclude them? He 
trusted others would contemn them as he did, and that many of our brethren of 
the South would, like himself, learn by sojourn here, to appreciate the true men 
of Maine, and to know how little are the political abolitionists and the abolition 
papers the exponents of the character and the purposes of the Democracy of 
this State. 

And now having brushed away the cob-webs which lay in his path, he would 
proceed to the consideration of subjects worthy of the audience he had the 
honor to address. 

Democrats, patriots, by whatever political name any of you may be known, 
you have a sacred duty to perform to your ancestry and to posterity. The time 
is at hand when for gocd or for evil, the questions which have agitated the 
public mind are to be solved. Is it true as asserted by northern agitators that 
there is such contrariety between the North and the South that they cannot 
remain united! Orrather, is it not true as our fathers deemed it, that diversity 
in the character of the population, in the products and in the institutions of the 
several States formed a reason for their union and tended to secure to their 
posterity the liberty which was the common object of their love, and by culti- 
vating untrammeled intercourse and free trade between the States, to duplicate 
the comforts of all? 

There was a time when the test of patriotism was the readiness to sever the 
bond which bound the colonies to the mother country. Recently our people 


with joyous acclamation have welcomed the connection of the United States, 


with Great Britain, by the Atlantic cable. The one is not inconsistent with the 
other. When the home government violated the charters of the colonies, and 
assumed to control the private interests of individuals, the love of political 
liberty, the determination at whatever hazard to maintain their rights, led our 
fathers to enter on the trial of revolution. Having achieved the separation, they 
did what was in their power for the development of commerce. ‘They secured 
free trade between the States, without surrendering State independence. Their 
sons, not only free, but beyond the possibility of future interference in their 
domestic affairs, now seek the closest commercial connection with the country 
from which their fathers achieved a political separation. 

Had the proposition been made to consolidate the States after their independ- 
ence had been achieved, all must know it would have been rejected—yet there 
are those who now instigate you to sectional strife for the purpose of sectional 
dominion and the destruction of the rights of the minority. Do they mean 
treason to the Constitution and the destruction of the Union? Or do they vilely 
practice on credulity and passion for personal gain? The latter is suggested by 
the contradictory course they pursue. At the same time they proclaim war 
upon the slave property of the South, they ask for protection to the manufac- 
tures of the staple which could not be produced if that property did not exist. 
And while they assert themselves to be the peculiar friends of commerce and 
navigation, they vaunt their purpose to destroy the labor which gives vitality to 
both ; whilst they proclaim themselves the peculiar friends of laboring men at 
the North, they insist that the negroes are their equals; and if they are sincere 
they would, by emancipation of the blacks, bring them together and degrade 
the white man to the negro level. They seek to influence the northern mind 
by sectional issues and sectional organization, yet they profess to be the friends 
of the Union. The Union voluntarily formed by free, equal, independent States. 
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We of the South, on a sectional division, are in the minority; and if legisla- 
tion is to be directed by geographical tests—if the constitution is to be trampled 
im the dust, and the unbridled will of the majority in Congress is to be supreme 
over the States; we should have the problem which was presented to our 
Fathers when the Colonies declined to be content with a mere representation in 
parliament. 

If the constitution is to be sacredly observed, why should there bea struggle 
for sectional ascendency 2? The instrument is the same in all latitudes, and does 
not vary with the domestic institutions of the several States. Hence it is that 
the Democracy, the party of the constitution, have preserved their integrity, 
and are to-day the only national party and the only hope for the preservation 
and perpetuation of the Union of the States. 

Mr. Jefferson denominated the Democracy of the North, the natural allies of 
the South. It is in our generation doubly true; they are still the party with 
whom labor is capital, and they are now the party which stands by the barriers 

~of»the constitution, to protect them from the waves of fanatical and sectional 
aggression. The use of the word aggression reminded him that the people here 
have been daily harangued about the aggressions of the slave power, and he 
had been curious to learn what was so described. It is, if he had learned cor- 
rectly, the assertion of the right to migrate with slaves into the territories of the 
United States. Is this aggression? If so, upon what? Not upon those who 
desire close association with the negro; not upon territorial rights, unless these 
self-styled lovers of the Union have already dissolved it and have taken the ter- 
riiories to themselves. The territory being the common property of States, 
equals in the Union, and bound by the constitution which recognizes property 
in slaves, it is an abuse of terms to call aggression the migration into that terri- 
tory of one of its joint owners, because carrying with him any species of 
property recognized by the constitution of the United States. The Federal 
government has no power to declare what is property anywhere. The power 
of each State cannot extend beyond its own limits. As a consequence, there- 
fore, whatever is property in any of the States must be so considered in any 
of the territories of the United States until they reach to the dignity of commu- 
nity independence, when the subject matter will be entirely under the control of 
the people and be determined by their fundamental law. If the inhabitants of 
any territory should refuse to enact such laws and police regulations as would 
give security to their property or to his, it would be rendered more or less value- 
less, in proportion to the difficulty of holding it without such protection. In 
the case of property in the labor of man, or what is usually called slave property, 
the insecurity would be so great that the owner could not ordinarily retain 1. 
Therefore, though the right would remain, the remedy being withheld, it would 
follow that the owner would be practically debarred by the circumstances of the 
case, from taking slave property into a territory where the sense of the inhabi- 
tants was opposed to its introduction. So much for the oft repeated fallacy of 
forcing slavery upon any community. 

If Congress had the power to prohibit the introduction of slave property into 
the territories, what would be the purpose? Would it be to promote emancipa- 
tion? That could not be the effect. In the first settlement of a territory the 
want of population and the consequent difficulty of procuring hired labor, 
would induce emigrants to take slaves with them; but if the climate and pro- 
ducts of the country were unsuited to African labor—as soon as white labor 
flowed in, the owners of slaves would as a matter of interest, desire to get rid 
of them and emancipation would result. The number would usually be so 
small that this would be effected without injury to society or industrial pursuits. 
Thus it was in Wisconsin, notwithstanding the ordinance of ’87; and other 
examples might be cited to show that this is not mere theory. 

Would it be to promote the civilization and progress of the negro race? The 
tendency must be otherwise. By the dispersion of the slaves, their labor would 
be rendered more productive and their comforts increased. The number of 
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owners would be multiplied, and by more immediate contact and personal rela- 
tion greater care and kindness would be engendered. In every way it would 
conduce to the advancement and happiness of the servile caste. 

No—no-—-it is not these, but the same answer which comes to every inquiry 
as to the cause of fanatical agitation. ’Tis for sectional power, and political 
ascendency ; to fan a sectional hostility, which must be, as it has been, injurious 
to all, and beneficial to none. For what patriotic purpose can the Northern 
mind be agitated in relation to domestic institutions, for which they have no 
legal or moral responsibility, and from the interference with which they are 
restrained by their obligations as American citizens ? 

Is it in this mode that the spirit of mutual support and common effort for the 
common good, is to be cultivated? Is it thus that confidence is to be developed 
and the sense of security to grow with the growing power of each and every 
State? Is it thus that we are to exemplify the blessings of self-government by 
the free exercise in each independent community of the power to regulate their 
domestic institutions as soil, climate, and population may determine ? 

Among the questions which have been made the basis of recent agitation, 
and has contributed as much, perhaps, as any other to popular delusion, was 
the act known as the Missouri Compromise. It will be remembered that the 
agitation of 1819 on the subject of slavery, was not masked as it has been 
since, by pretensions of philanthropy—it was an avowed opposition to the 
admission of a slave- holding State. A long and bitter controversy was termi- 
nated by the admission of the State of Missouri, and the prohibition of slavery 
north of the parallel of 86 deg. 30 minutes. He, and those with whom he 
most concurred, had always contended that Congress had no constitutional 
power to make the interdiction. But the people having generally acquiesced, 
the matter was considered settled; and when Texas, a slave-holding State, was 
admitted into the Union, Southern men, regarding the Missouri Act as a com- 
pact, assented to the extension of the line through the territory of Texas, with 
a provision that any State formed out of the territory north of 36: 30: should be 
non-slaveholding. But when, at a subsequent period, we made extensive 
acquisitions from Mexico, and. it was proposed to divide the territory by the 
same parallel, the North generally opposed it, and after a long diseussion, the 
controversy was settled on the principle of non-intervention by Congress in 
relation ‘to property in the territories. The line of the Missouri Compromise 
was repudiated. Anda Senator who had been most prominent in denouncing 
the repeal of the Missour: Compromise as a violation of good faith on the part 
of the South, in 1850, described it as a measure which had been the grave of 
every Northern man who supported it, and objected to the boundary of 36; 30: 
for the territory of Utah, because of the political implication which its adoption 
would contain. 

The act having been thus signally repudiated by the denial in every form of 
the power of Congress to fix geographical limits within which slavery might or 
might not exist; when it became necessary to organize the territories of Kansas 
and Nebraska, it was but the corollary of the proposition which had been main- 
tained in 1850 to repeal the act which had tixed the parallel of 36: 30: as the 
future limit of slavery in the territory of Louisiana. 

Consistency demanded so much; fairness and manhood could not have 
granted less. He was not then a member of Congress; but if he had been, he 
should have voted for that repeal; for although in 1850 he had favored the 
extension of the Missouri) Compromise line to the Pacific Ocean, and believed 
that it would most conduce to the harmony of the States, he had yielded to the 
action of the Government, and considered the position then taken as conclusive 
against the retention of the line in Louisiana and Texas, which its beneficiaries 
had refused to extend through the territories acquired from Mexico. As a 
general principle, he thought it was best to leave the territories all open. 
Equality of right demanded it, and the federal government had no power to 
withhold it. Whatever validity the Missouri Compromise act had, it derived 
from the acquiescence of the people. After 1850 then it had none. The 
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South had not asked Congress to extend slavery into the territories, and he in 
common with most Southern statesmen, denied the existence of any power to 
do so. He held it to be the creed of the Democracy, both in the North and the 
South, that the General Government had no constitutional power either to 
establish or prohibit slavery anywhere; a grant of power to do the one must 
necessarily have involved the power to do the other. Hence it is their policy 
not to interfere on the one side or the other, but protecting each individual in 
his constitutional rights, to leave every independent community to determine 
and adjust all domestic questions as in their wisdom may seem best. 

Politicians of the opposite school seemed to forget the relation of the General 
Government to the States; even so far as to argue as though the General Gov- 
ernment had been the creator instead of the creature of the States. He had 
learned that attempts had been made to impress upon the people of Maine the 
belief that they were in danger of having slavery established among them by 
decree of the Supreme Court of the United States. He scarcely knew how to 
answer so palpable an absurdity. The court was established, among other 
purposes, to protect the people from unconstitutional legislation; and if Con- 
gress, in the extreme of madness, should attempt thus to invade the sovereignty 
of a State, it would be within the power, and would be the duty of the court, 
to check the aggression by declaring such law void. The court have, on more 
than one occasion, asserted the right of transit as a consequence of the guaran- 
tees of the Constitution, but it would require much ingenuity to torture the 
protection of a traveller or sojourner into an assertion of a right to become resi- 
dent and introduce property in contravention of the fundamental law of the 
State, or of a citizen to hold property within a State in violation of its constitu- 
tion and its policy. ‘The error of the proposition was so palpable that, like the 
truth of an axiom, it could not be rendered plainer by demonstration. 

It is not within the scope of human foresight to see the embarrassments 
which may arise in the execution of any policy. When it was declared that 
soil, climate, and unrestrained migration should be left to fix the status of the 
territories, and institutions of the States to be formed out of them, no one pro- 
bably anticipated that companies would be incorporated to transport colonists 
into a territory with a view to decide its political condition. Congress, as he 
believed, yielding too far to the popular idea, had surrendered its right of revision 
and thus had recently lost its power to restrain improper legislation in the terri- 
tories. From these joint causes had arisen the unhappy strife in Kansas, which 
at one time threatened to terminate in civil war. The Government had been 
denounced for the employment of United States troops. Very briefly he would 
state the case. 

The movement of the Emigrant Aid Societies of the North was met by 
counteracting movements in Missouri and other Southern States. Thus oppos- 
ing tides of emigration met on the plains of Kansas. The land was a scene of 
confusion and violence. Fortunately the murders which for a time filled the 
newspapers, existed nowhere else; and the men who were reported slain, 
usually turned up after a short period to enjoy the eulogies which their martyr- 
dom had elicited. But arson, theft and disgraceful scenes of disorder did really 
exist, and bands of armed men indicated the approach of actual hostilities. 
What was the Government to do? Perhaps you will say, call out the militia. 
But that would have been to feed and arm one of the parties for the destruction 
of the other. To call out the militia of neighboring States would have been 
but little better. The sectional excitement then ran so high, that they would 
probably have met upon the fields of Kansas as combatants, the government in 
the meantime furnishing the supplies for both armies. It was necessary 
to have a foree—one which would be free from sectional excitement or partizan 
zeal and under executive control. The army fulfilled these conditions. It was 
therefore employed. It dispersed marauding parties, disarmed organized inva- 
ders, arrested disturbers of the peace, gave comparative quiet and repose to the 
territory, without taking a single life, aye, or shedding one drop of blood. The 
end justified the means, and the result equaled all that could have been antici- 
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The anomalous condition of a territory possessing full legislative power, but 
not invested with the sovereignty of a State, justified the anxiety exhibited by 
Congress to be relieved from the embarrassment which the case of Kansas pre- 
sented. ‘The Senate passed a bill to authorize a convention for the preparation 
of a constitution for the admission of Kansas as a State. It however failed in the 
House of Representatives, and the legislature of Kansas, availing themselves 
of the plenary power conferred upon them by the organic act, proceeded to 
provide for the assembling of a convention, and the formation of a constitution. 
The law was minute and fair in its provisions, so nearly resembling the bill of 
the Senate that the one was probably copied from the other. It seemed to secure 
to every legal voter every desirable opportunity to exercise his right. One of the 
parties of the territory, however, denying the legal existence of the legislature, 
chose to abstain from voting. The other elected the delegates who formed the 
constitution. ‘he validity of the instrument he has been denied, because it 
was not submitted for popular ratification. He held this position to be wholly 
untenable, and could but regard it as a gross departure from the principle of 
popular sovereignty. A people—he used the word in its strict political sense— 
having the right to make for themselves their fundamental law, may either 
assemble in mass convention for that purpose, or may select delegates and 
limit their power to the preparation of an instrument to be submitted to a 
popular decision ; or they may appoint delegates with full powers to frame the 
fundamental law of the land. Whether they adopt one mode or the other is a 
question with which others have no right to interfere, and he who claims for 
Congress the power to sit in judgment on the manner in which a people may 
form a constitution, is outside of the barrier which would restrain him from” 
claiming for Congress the right to dictate the instrument itself. If the mght 
existed to form a constitution at all, the power of Congress in relation to the 
instrument was limited to the simple inquiry : is it republican? In this view 
of the case it would not matter to him the ninety-ninth part of a hair whether 
a people should chose to admit or exclude slave property. Their right to enter 
the Union would be a thing apart from that consideration. 

He had felt great doubt as to the propriety of admitting Kansas, and had 
only yielded those doubts to the peculiar necessities which seemed to make the 
case exceptional. The mhabitants of the territory had however decided not to 
enter the Union upon the terms proposed, and he thought their decision was 
fortunate. They had not the requisite population; their resources were too 
limited to give assurance that they would be able to bear the expenses of their 
government and properly to perform the duties of a State. But more than this, 
their legislative history shows that they are wanting in the essential character- 
istics of a community ; whichever party has had the control of the legislature, 
has manifested by its acts not a desire to promote the public good, and protect 
individual rights, but a purpose to war upon their political opponents as a hos- 
tile power. The political party with which he most sympathized had marked 
its legislation by requiring test oaths, offensive to all our notions of political free- 
dom; and the other party had assumed to take from the territorial executive 
the contro] of the militia and to place it in irresponsible hands, where, if reports 
speak truly, it has been employed in the most wanton outrages and disgraceful 
persecution of citizens of the opposite political party. He held, therefore, that 
the decision of the inhabitants was fortunate and wise. It was well, that 
before they assume the responsibilities of a State, they should gather population, 
develope the natural resources of the country, and above all acquire the homo- 
geneous character which would give security to person and property, and fit 
them to be justly denominated a community. 

A stranger, and but a passing observer of events in Maine, he had neverthe- 
less seen indications of a reaction in popular opinion, which promised hope- 
fully for the future of Democracy, hopefully, it might be permitted for one to 
say who believed that the success of the Democracy was the only hope for the 
maintenance of the constitution and the perpetuation of the Union which 
sprung from and cannot outlive it. If the language of his friend who preceded 
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kim should prove prophetic, the waving of the banner he described would be 
the dawning of a day which would bring gladness and confidence to many a 
heart now clouded with distrust, and loud would be the cheers which, on dis- 
fant plain and mountain, would welcome Maine again to her position on the 
top of the Democratic pyramid. He saw a brighter sky above him; he felt a 
firmer foundation beneath his feet, and hoped ere long through a triumph 
achieved by the declaration of principles, suited to every latitude and longitude 
of the United States, to receive the assurance that we have passed the breakers 
—that our ship may henceforth float freely on—that our flag, no longer threat- 
ened with mutilation or destruction, shall throw its broad stripes to the breeze 
and gather stars until its constellation shines a galaxy, and records a family of 
States embracing the new world and its adjacent islands. 





SPEECH AT STATH FATR AT AUGUSTA, Mz. 


[From the Eastern Argus, Sept. 29, 1858.] 


On Thursday evening a large and brilliant audience assembled in the Representa- 
tives’ Hall, in the Capitol, to listen to the distinguished statesman from Mississippi, 
who, upon brief notice and without a moment’s leisure for preparation, had kindly 
consented to address the Agricultural Society. We have already spoken of the grat- 
ifying character of what he termed his desultory remarks and of the cordially enthu- 
siastic manner in which both the orator and his address were received. As the 
occasion, as well as the character of the remarks, will make them interesting to the 
whole people of our State, we are gratified in being able to lay before our readers a 
more extended and accurate report of them than has before appeared. 

At about half-past eight o’clock, the Society came into the Hall, already crowded 
in every part, and its President, Hon. Samuel F. Perley, in brief and complimentary 
terms, introduced Col. Davis, who advanced to the speaker’s stand, and was received 
with loud and prolonged applause. He said: 


Ladies and gentlemen, friends and countrymen: , To the many acts of kind- 
ness received from the people of Maine, I have to add the welcome reception 
this evening. The invitation of the Agricultural Society, with the attendant 
circumstances, serve further to impress me with the hospitality of my fellow 
citizens of this State. Coming here, an invalid, seeking the benefits which 
your clime would afford, and preceded by a reputation which was expected to 
prejudice you unfavorably towards me, 1 have everywhere met courtesy and 
considerate attention, from the hour I landed on your coast to the present time. 
It was natural to ask, whence come these manifestations? Is it because the 
opinion which had been formed has been found to be unjust, and the reaction 
has been in proportion to the previous impulse? Or is it the exhibition of 
your regard for loyalty to one’s friends, and devotion by a citizen to the com- 
munity to which he belongs? Either the one or the other is honorable to you; 
_ but there is a broader and more beneficent motive—the prompting of that senti- 
ment which would cause you to recognize in every American citizen a brother. 
That feeling which Daniel Webster indicated when he met me in company 
with your distinguished townsman,’ex-Senator Bradbury, and taking us with the 
right hand and with the left, said in the peculiarly impressive manner which 
belonged to him, *‘ My brethren of the North and of the South, how are ye?” 

It is usual to offer to an Agricultural Society nothing less than a prepared 
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address, and had I come with an intention to speak to you, I should not have 
failed to make that preparation which is evidence of due regard for the audience. 
The invitation under which I now speak, baving been given and accepted this 
evening, I have no power to do more than to offer you desultory remarks on 
such subjects as my visit to the Fair have suggested, and which may occur to 
me as I progress. 

With great pleasure I have witnessed evidences of much attention and deep 
interest in agriculture. It is the basis of all wealth. It is the producer—brings 
all new contributions to the general store. The mechanic arts are essential to 
its success, and they serve by changing the form, to multiply the value of agri- 
cultural products. And commerce too, by exchanging the products of individuals 
and of countries, enhances the value of labor, and inereases the comfort of 
man. ‘They are all essential to each other. I have no disposition to magnify 
or depreciate either, but my proposition is, that the soil is the source from which 
human wealth springs. In addition to these pursuits, society requires what are 
termed liberal professions. They are not producers, though they may contribute, 
by diffusing knowledge, to increase production. They may be necessary to 
give security to property and totake careof some physical wants. For instance 
you have lawyers and doctors; and the Jess need you have of them the better ; 
for though necessary, like government, it is evil which makes them so. As to 
another class—those who have the cure of souls—their mission is so sacred, 
their function so high as to place them beyond comment; and of them I have 
nothing to say, except that I propose to say nothing. 

Among the products of agriculture lof course intended to include the farmer’s 
stock, and I must here bear my tribute of admiration to the fine display which 
has been made of horned cattle; particularly of work oxen, remarkable for their 
size, their adaptation to the purposes for which they are kept and the docility 
and yet the unflagging spirit which they manifested in the trials of strength and 
of deep ploughing. I have not before seen such fine specimens of the Devon 
cattle,—of course I speak of them as they present themselves to the eye—not 
pretending to judge of their relative value to other stock exhibited. Improve- 
ment in the breed of domestic animals goes hand in hand with agricultural 
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one grew before, and thus to render you indeed benefactors. Skill in the use, 
and ingenuity in devising and constructing implements, serve to render labor 
productive, and relieve it of its most dreary drudgery. It is this mechanical 
ingenuity which has compensated for the high price of labor among us, and 
aided in the development of resources which makes our country the greatest 
of the earth. Blest by soil, climate and government, if we are, as claimed, 
pre-eminent among nations, it is because we have added to other advantages a 
more general cultivation of the mind. The superiority is attributable not so 
much to physical energy, activity and perseverance, as to the improvement of 
that portion of the man which lies above the eyes. 

Though you have done much for the improvement of agricultural implements, 
your work is far from being completed. It is not a little surprising that we 
should, to this day, have no reliable rule by which to make a plough, and though 
the model has been improved, eertainly it is yet not unlike, and so far as exact 
science is concerned, is on a par with that implement as used by the Romans, 
and as it appeared in ancient architecture; the form, proportion and angular 
relation of the parts, and the adjustment of the whole to the power to be applied, 
offer problems alike interesting to the meehanic, and useful to the cultivator. 
In your ploughing matches sufficient evidence was afforded of the fitness of the 


implements employed to turn deep and wide furrows; but should we be content . 


with such result as is obtained by trying different models, and then copying one 
which is found to be good ? 
Maine was so richly endowed with harbors and forests of ship timber that it 


was naturally to be expected, as it has fallen out, that the pursuits of navigation ° 


would most occupy the attention of her people. But let not her sons look to 
the pericd when her forests have disappeared as that beyond which her pros- 
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perity may not continue. There are large tracts of land which when labor is 
no longer directed to lumber, will become, in the hands of the farmer, what the 
valley of the Kennebec now is. The land may not offer soil so deep as alluvial 
districts, nor be at first as productive as those on which a deep vegetable mould 
has accumulated, yet its productiveness may not be less permanent than those. 
In them the elements which support the farmer’s crop may be exhausted by 
cultivation or carried down into substrata of gravel or sand. In the remote 
West to which so many are pressing, the emigrant will encounter an arid climate 
in which irrigation is necessary to ensure a return for the labor of husbandry, 
and this involves an original expenditure which it will usually require large 
capital to bear. In this climate the sun, like a mighty pump, is daily raising thé 
water which the currents of cold air from the mountains, or from the sea, pre- 
cipitate in the form of genial showers during the period of your growing crops ; 
and the granite of the mountains slowly, but steadily disintegrating, gives up 
its fertilizing property to be scattered by unseen hands over plain and over valley. 
With care and with skill in its use I can see no end to the productiveness of that 
portion of your land which is fit for cultivation. 

Your crops, and your mode of tillage are different from that to which I am 
accustomed, and the result is that each supplies a different segment in the circle 
of man’s wants. I am glad that it is so, that it must necessarily be so. Glad, 
because it is an everlasting bond between us; one which, whilst it binds, renders 
both doubly prosperous. Blessed is our lot in this, that our fathers linked us 
together, and established free trade between us. In the diversity of climate, 
and of crops, there is an assurance that entire failure cannot occur. If disaster 
and blight should fall upon one section, it need not go to a foreign land in search 
of bread. Famine, gaunt famine, with its skeleton step, can never pass our 
borders whilst the free trade of the Union continues. 

But difference in pursuits, in population, and domestic institutions, have been 
made the basis of hostile agitation, and urged as a cause of separation. ‘l'o my 
mind the reverse would be the rational conclusion. Each exchanging the sur- 
plus of that which it can best produce for the surplus of another which it most 
requires, the benefit must be mutual, and the advantage common. Here isa 
commercial, a selfish bond to hold us together. But | will stop here, because 
the current of my thought is carrying me beyond the limit of topics proper to 
the occasion, and 1 must offer as an apology the fact, that though myself a 
cultivator of the soil, my mind has for several years been given so much to 
political subjects, that in speaking without having previously arranged what to 
say, the thought inadvertently runs from the matter { wished to present, into 
collateral questions of governmental concern. Before turning back, however, 
into the original channel, permit me to say that the diversity of which t have 
been speaking, formed no small inducement to the union of the States, and that 
it has been through that union that we have attained to our present position, and 
stand to-day, all things considered, the happiest, and among the greatest in the 
family of nations. 

In looking around upon the evidences you have brought of mechanical and 
agricultural improvement, I have viewed it not with the curiosity of a stranger, 
but with the interest of one who felt that he had a part in it, as an exhibiuon of 
the prosperity of his country. The whole confederacy is my country, and to 
the innermost fibres of my heart I love it all, and every part. I could not if I 
would, and would not if I could, dwarf myself to mere seetionality. My first 
allegiance is to the State of which I am a citizen, and to which by affection and 
association I am personally bound; but this does not obstruct the perception of 
your greatness, or admiration for much which I have found admirable among 

ou. 
; Yankee is a word once applied to you as a term of reproach, but you have 
made it honorable and renowned. You have borne the flag of your country 
from the time when it was ridiculed as a piece of striped bunting, until it has 
come to be known and respected wherever the ray of civilization has reached ; 
and your canyass-winged birds of commerce have borne civilization into 
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regions, where it is not boasting to say, but for your prowess it would not have 
gone. You havea right to be proud of your achievements as well on the land 
as the sea. Well may you point as you do with satisfaction, to your school- 
houses and your work-shops, and to the fruits they have borne on the forum and 
in the council chamber, and in the manufactures which have increased the 
comforts of our own people, and have encircled the globe to find exchangeable 
products required at home. Those are the greatest and most beneficent 
triumphs—the triumph of mind over matter. ‘These are the monuments of 
greatness, which resist both time and circumstance. 

I have spoken of diversity among the people of the United States; yet there 
is probably greater similitude than is to be found elsewhere over the same extent 
of country, and in the same number of people. In language, especially, our 
people are one; surely much more so than those of any other country. The 
diversity between the people of the different States, even those most remote from 
each other, is not as great as that between inhabitants of adjoining countries of 
England, or departments of France or Spain, where provinces have their sepa- 
rate dialects. And chief among the causes for this | would place the primary 
book, in which children of my day learned their letters, and took their first 
lessons in spelling and reading. I refer to the good old spelling book of Noah 
Webster, on which I doubt if there has been any improvement, and which had 
the singular advantage of being used over the whole country. To this unity of 
language and general similitude, is to be added a community of sentiment wher- 
ever the American is brought into contrast or opposition to any other people. 

If shadows float over our dise and threaten an eclipse; if there be those who 
would not avert, but desire to precipitate catastrophe to the Union, these are not 
the sentiments of the American heart; they are rather the exceptions and should 
not disturb our confidence in that deep-seated sentiment of nationality which 
aided our fathers when they entered into the compact of union, and which has 
preserved it to us. You manifest that sentiment to-day in the courtesy which 
you have extended to me. In what other land could a countryman go so far 
from his home and receive among strangers the attention which could only be 
expected from friends? But it is not your kindness only, which has caused me 
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here to feel at home; I have been brought in contact with men of my own pur- + 


suit, the tillers of the ground and the breeders of stock ; and in my intercourse 
with this class of your citizens, I have been further confirmed in the high 
estimate heretofore placed upon that portion of our population. Happily for 
our country and its institutions, extensive territory and favorable climate, have 
attracted a large part of our population to agricultural pursuits. It is in the 
individuality, the sobriety, and self-reliance of the rural population that I look 
for the highest development of those qualities essential to self-government, and 
the brightest illustration of patriotic devotion. They may not be the best 
informed, but learning and wisdom are by no means equivalent terms. Isolation 
and entire dependence upon himself, give independence of character and favor 
that selfinquiry which best enables man to comprehend and measure the 
motives of his fellow. Crowded together in cities originality is lost, mind 
becomes as it were macadamized ; and though the intercourse is favorable to the 
acquisition of knowledge, it is most unfriendly to that individuality, independ- 
ence, and purity, without which republican governments rapidly sink into 
decay. It was probably in this view that Mr. Jefferson said, great cities were 
sores upon the body politic. Needful for the purposes of commerce, required 
for the exchanges on which agricultural and manufacturing industry depend for 
their prosperity,—they are not evils which we could desire to see abated. My 
desire, however, is, that the rural districts shall not lose their relative importance 
or cease to control in public affairs. Misled and deceived they may be, inter- 
ested ina public wrong they cannot be, and theirs is the sober thought upon 
which reliance must be placed for the correction of errors and delusions, which 
may temporarily prevail. 

In societies like this the farmers have the opportunity of comparing opinions 
and results, and thus increasing the amount of their knowledge. The spirit of 
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emulation which is excited must lead to improvement, by better directing 
energy in their pursuit. The publication of the results and the comparisons 
thus instituted with what is done in other States, encourages State pride and 
developes community feeling. Whatever tends to the cultivation of the idea of 
State sovereignty and community independence, strengthens the foundation on 
which rests our federal government—the fruition of that principle which led 
our fathers into the war of the revolution, where they purchased with their 
blood the rich inheritance transmitted to us. 

Man once received the title of Domitor Equi, he being proud of the achieve- 
ment of taming the horse, and then, so far as we can learn, gentler woman sat 
like Penelope handling the distaff.. Subsequently there arose a race of Ama- 
zons, who, aspiring to the feats of man, lost the gentleness of woman; but in 
our happy land and day, rising above the one without running to the excess of 
the other, lovely woman, with all the gentle charms which graced a Penelope, 
musters her energy when occasion requires, and displays her prowess in com- 
manding the horse. Among the interesting features of the exhibition I shall 
remember the equestrianism of the ladies. Though it was beautiful in every 
sense of the word, it was not regarded as mere sport, but the rather looked 
upon as part of that mental and physical training which makes a woman more 
than the mere ornament of the drawing-room—fits her usefully to act her 
appropriate part in the trying scenes to which the most favored may be sub- 
jected—to become the mother of heroes, and live in the admiration of posterity. 

Fears had once been entertained and much opposition was formerly made to 
an extension of the area of the United States. A wiser policy, however, pre- 
vailed, and the introduction of new regions, increasing the variety of our pro- 
ductions, have magnified the advantages of free trade between the States, and 
made us almost independent of other countries for the supply of every object 
whether of necessity or of luxury. 4 would be glad to extend our boundary 
and make the circle of our products complete, so that, whilst we would encour- 
age commerce with christendom we should be, commercially as we are politi- 
cally, absolutely independent, whenever it should be proper or necessary to 
terminate intercourse with any or every other country. A statesman of former 
days wished that the Atlantic was a sea of fire, that it might be a barrier to 
shut out European contamination. Whatever fear was once justifiable, no 
apprehension now need to exist, that our people will imitate or seek to adopt 
the political theories of Europe. We have recently rejoiced in the success of 
the attempt to establish telegraphic communication with England; because in 
closer commercial ties we saw no danger of political infiuence. I was happy 
this evening to receive assurances that the success of that enterprise was at last 
complete. I have not been of those whose doubts were stronger than their 
hopes—thanks to a sanguine temperament. I have from the beginning antici- 
pated success, and have heretofore said that if the present attempt failed I was 
sure that Yankee enterprise and skill could make a cable and lay it across the 
Atlantic. And we look forward to the result with hope, not doubting, that the 
closest commercial connexion with other countries can only bring to us benefits. 
We are not, and have not been, political propagandists, yet believing our form 
of government the best, we properly desire its extension and invite the world to 
scrutinize our example of representative liberty. 

The stars on our flag, recording the number of the States united, have already 
been more than doubled; and I hopefully look forward to the day when the 
constellation sha!l become a galaxy covering the stripes, which record the orig- 
inal number of our political family, and shall shed over the nations of the earth 
the light of regeneration to mankind. It has sometimes been said to be our 
manifest destiny that we should possess the whole of this continent. Whether 
it shall ever all be part of the United States is doubtful, and may never be 
desirable ; but that in some form or other, it should come under the protectorate 
or control of the United States, is a result which seems to me, in the remote 
future, certain. It waits as the consequence upon intellectual vigor, upon 
physical energy, upon the capacity to govern, and can only be defeated by a 
suicidal madness, of which it does not belong to the occasion to treat. 
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I would not be understood to advocate what is called fillibustering. Our 
country has never obtained territory except fairly, honorably and peaceably. 
We have conquered territory, but have asserted no title as the right of conquest, 
returning to Mexico all except the part she agreed to sell and for which we 
paid a liberal price. England having fillibustered around the world, has 
reproached us for aggrandizement, and we point to history and invite a com- 
parison. There is no stain upon our escutcheon, no smoke upon our garments, 
and thus may they remain pure forever! The acquisitions of which I spoke, 
the protectorate which was contemplated, were such as the necessities of the 
future should demand, and the good of others as much as our own require, 
and this step by step, faster or slower, will, I believe, finally embrace the con- 
tinent of America and its adjacent islands. 

I am not among those who desire to incorporate into our Union, countries 
densely populated with a different race. Deserts, ’tis the province of our 
people to subdue. A mere handful of inhabitants, such as existed in Louisiana, 
are soon enveloped in the tide of immigration ; of this character of acquisition 
Lhave no fear; but the mingling of races is a different thing. I have looked 
with interest and pleasure upon the crosses of your cattle and horses, and saw 
in it the evidence of improvement. Let your Messengers, vour Morgans, your 
Drews, and your Eatons be mingled with each other and with new importa- 
tions; so with your Durhams, Devons, Ayreshires and your Jerseys. The 
limit to these experiments will be where experience shows deterioration. There 
is one cross which it is to be hoped you will avoid: ’tis that which your Puri- 
tan fathers would not adopt or even entertain. They kept pure the Caucasian 
blood which flowed in their veins, and therein is the cause of your present high 
civilization, your progress, your dignity and your strength. We are one, let us 
remain unmixed. In our neighbors of Southern and Central America we have 
a sufficient warning ; and may it never be our ill-fortune to learn by experience 
the lessons taught by their example. 

It is due to the hospitality and kind consideration with which I have been 
treated since [ first came among you that I should not leave you under any doubt 
in relation to the accusations which have been busily circulated against me. And 
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interest I have in doing so is to justify you to yourselves. I know of no selfish 
purpose, unless a proper desire for esteem be such, which would lead me to 
attempt to undeceive you, so far as any of you may have been imposed upon. 
I certainly do not expect to change my residence from the State in which I was 
reared; and I long since avowed the intention never again to receive official 
trust from any other authority than that of the people of the State of which I 
ama citizen. It has been represented to you that you were showering atten- 
tions upon one who was hostile to your interests, and regardless of your rights. 
I am grateful to you for the constant evidence you have given that you discred- 
ited the statement, and | am therefore the more anxious that you should not 
remain in doubt. The public record contains all I have said and done, and in it 
nothing can be found to sustain the statement. Of this lam quite sure, because 
it has always been with mea principle to exercise public functions in the spirit 
of the Constitution and the purposes of the Union. If I know myself, I have 
never given a vote froma feeling of hostility to any portion of our common 
country ; but have always kept in view the common obligation for the common 
welfare, and desired by maintaining the constitution in each and every particu- 
lar, to perpetuate the blessings it was designed to secure, and to transmit the 
inheritance received from our fathers unmutilated and uncontaminated to 
remotest posterity. In some positions it has devolved upon me to study inter- 
estsin Maine, with a view to secure for them proper provision, and I feel that 
I am justified in saying they were considered as became one who had sworn to 
protect the Constitution, and who had a function to perform in relation to a 
sovereign State of the Union. Heretofore I have been prompted merely by 
what I believed to be duty to you from me as an officer under the Constitution. 
Hereafter, though the principles on which [ will act cannot vary, I should be 
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less than a man if I did not feel deeper interest in whatever concerns you. J 
shall always bear with me most pleasurable recollections of my sojourn among 
you, and hope it may be my good fortune some day to meet some of you in 
Mississippi, and thus have it in my power to reciprocate, imperfectly it may be, 
the kindness which you bestowed upon me. JI thank you for your polite attea- 
tion, and cordially wish for you, one and all, present and future prosperity. 
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GRAND RATIFICATION MEETING, FANEUIL HALL, 
Monday evening, Oct. 11th, 1858. 


CountryMEN, Breturen, Democrats—Most happy am I to meet you, and 
to have received here renewed assurance—of that which I have so long believed— 
that the pulsation of the democratic heart is the same in every parallel of lati- 
tude, on every meridian of longitude throughout the United States. But it 
required not this to confirm me in a belief so long and so happily enjoyed.— 
Your own great statesman who has introduced me to this assembly has been too 
long associated with me, too nearly connected, we have labored too many hours, 
sometimes even until one day ran into another, in the cause of our country, for 
me to fail to understand that a Massachusetts democrat has a heart comprehending 
the whole of our wide Union, and that its pulsations always beat for the liberty 
and happiness of its country.» Neither could I be unaware such was the senti- 
ment of the democracy of New England. For it was my fortune lately to serve 
under a President drawn from the neighboring State of New Hampshire, 
fapplause,] and I know that he spoke the language of his heart, for [ learned 
it in four years of intimate connection with him, when he said he knew “no 
north, no south, no east, no west, but sacred maintenance of the common bond 
and true devotion to the common brotherhood.””? Never, sir, in the past history 
of our country, never, I add, in its future destiny, however bright it may be, 
did or will a man of higher and purer patriotism, a man more devoted to the 
common weal of his country, hold the helm of our great ship of State, than 
that same New Englander, Franklin Pierce. [ Applause. ] 

I have heard the resolutions read and approved by this meeting; heard the 
address of your candidate for Governor; and these added to the address of my 
old and intimate friend, Gen. Cushing, bear to me fresh testimony, which I shall 
be happy to carry away with me, that the democracy, in the language of your 
own glorious Webster, “ still lives,” lives not as his great spirit did, when it 
hung ’twixt life and death, like a star upon the horizon’s verge, but lives like 
the germ that is shooting upward, like the sapling that is growing to a mighty 
tree, the branches of which will spread over the commonwealth, and may 
redeem and restore Massachusetts to her once glorious place in the Union. 

As | look around me and see this venerable hall thus thronged, it reminds me 
of another meeting, when it was found too small to contain the assembly—that 
great meeting which assembled here, when the people were called upon to 
decide what should be done in relation to the tea-tax. Faneuil Hall, on that 
oceasion, was found too small, and the people weut to the Old South Church, 
which still stands—a monument of your early history. And [ hope the day 
will soon come when many Democratic meetings in Boston will be too large for 
Faneuil Hall! [Applause.] [am welcomed to this hall, so venerable tor its 
associations with our early history; to this hall of which you are so justly 
proud, and the memories of which are part of the inheritance of every American 
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citizen ; and feel, as T remember how many voices of patriotic fervor have here 
been heard ; that in it originated the first movements from which the Revolution 
sprung ; that here began that system of town meetings and free discussion 
which is the glory and safety of our country ; that I had enough to warn me, 
that though my theme was more humble than theirs, (as befitted my poorer 
ability,) that it was a hazardous thing for me to attempt to speak in this sacred 
iemple. But when I heard your statesrnan (Gen. Cushing) say, that a word 
once here spoken never dies, that it becomes a part of the circumambient air, | 
felta reluctance to speak which increases upon me as [ recall his expression. 
But if those voices which breathed the first instincts into the Colony of Massa- 
chusetts, and into those colonies which formed the United States, to proclaim 
community independence, and asserts it against the powerful mother country, 
~—if those voices live here still, how must they feel who come here to preach 
treason to the Constitution, and assail the Union it ordained and established ? 
[Applause.] It would seem that their criminal hearts should fear that those 
voices, so long slumbering, would break their silence, that the forms which look 
down from these walls behind and around me, would walk forth, and that their 
sabres would once more be drawn from their scabbards, to drive trom this sacred 
temple fanatical men, who desecrate it more than did the changers of money 
and those who sold doves, the temple of the living God. [Loud cheers. | 

And here, too, you have, to remind you, and ‘to remind all who enter this 
hall, the portraits of those men who are dear to every lover of liberty, and part 
and parcel of the memory of every American citizen. Highest among them all 
I see you have placed Samuel Adams and John Hancock. [ Applause. ] You 
have placed them the highest and properly ; for they were the two, the only 
two, excepted from the proclamation of mercy, when Governor Gage issued his 
anathema against them and*their fellow patriots. These men, thus excepted 
from the saving grace of the crown, now occupy the highest place i in Faneuil 
Hall, and thus are consecrated highest i in the reverence of the people of Boston. 
[Applause.| This is one of the instances in which we find tradition more 
reliable than history ; for tradition has borne the name of Samuel Adams to the 
remotest corner of our territory, placed it among the household words taught to 
the rising generation, and there in the new States intertwined with our love of: 
representative liberty, it is a name as sacred among us as it is among you of 
New England. [ Applause. | 

We remember how early he saw the necessity of community independence. 
How, through the dim mists of the future, and in advance of his day, he looked 
forward to the proclamation of that independence by Massachusetts; how he 
steadily strove, through good report and evil report, with the same unwavering 
purpose, whether in the midst of his fellow citizens, cheered by their voices, or 
or whether isolated, a refugee, hunted as a criminal, and communing with his 
own heart, now under all circumstances his eve was still fixed upon his first, 
last hope, the community independence of Massachusetts! And when we 
see him, ata later period, the leader in that correspondence which waked the 
feelings of the other colonies and brought into fraternal association the people of 
Massachusetts with the people of other colonies—when we see his letters acknow- 
ledging the receipt of the rice of South Carolina, the flour, the pork, the money 
of Virginia, Maryland, New York, Pennsylvania, and others, contributions of 
affection to relieve Boston of the sufferings inflicted upon her when her port 
was closed by the despotisia of the British crown—we there see the beginning 
of that sentiment which insured the co-operation of the colonies throughout the 
desperate struggle of the Revolution, and which, if the present generation be 
true to the compact of their sires, to ‘the memory and to the principles of the 
noble men from whom tl ey descended, will perpetuate for them that spirit of 
fraternity in which the Union began. [Applause. ] 

But it is not here alone, nor in reminiscences connected with the objects 
which present themselves within this hall, that the people of Boston have much 
to excite their patriotism and carry them back to the great principles of the 
revolutionary struggle. Where in this vicinity will you go and not meet some 
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monument to inspire such sentiments? On one side are Lexington and Con- 
cord, where sixty brave countrymen came with their fowling pieces to oppose 
six hundred veterans,—where peaceful citizens animated by the love of inde- 
pendence and covered by the triple shield of a righteous cause, finally forced 
those veterans back, and pursued them on the road, fighting from every barn, 
and bush, and stock, and stone, till they drove them to the shelters from which 
they had gone forth! [Applause.] And there on another side of your city 
stand those monuments of your early patriotism, Breed’s and Bunker’s Hill, 
whose soil drank the sacred blood of men who lived for their country and died 
for mankind! Can it be that any of you tread that soil and forget the great 
perce for which those men bravely fought, or nobly died?” [Applause. ] 

hile in yet another direction rise the Heights of Dorchester, once the encamp- 
ment of the great Virginian, the man who came here in the cause of American 
independence, who did not ask ‘Is this a town of Virginia?’’ but, ** Is this a 
town of my brethren?’? who pitched his camp and commenced his operations 
with the steady courage and cautious wisdom characteristic of Washington, 
hopefully, resolutely waiting and watching for the day when he could drive the 
British troops out of your city. [Cheers. | 

Here, too, you find where once the Old Liberty Tree, connected with so many 
of your memories, grew. Youask your legend, and learn that it was cut down 
for firewood by the British soldiers, as some of your meeting houses were pulled 
down. They burned the old tree, and it warmed the soldiers enough to enable 
them to evacuate the city. | Laughter.] Had they been more slowly warmed into 
motion, had it burned a little longer, it might have lighted Washington and his 
followers to their enemies. 

But they were gone, and never again may a hostile foe tread your shore. 
Woe to the enemy who shall set his footprint upon your soil; he comes toa 
prison or he comes toa grave! [Applause.] American fortifications are not 
intended to protect our country from invasion. They are constructed elsewhere 
as in your harbor to guard points where marine attacks can be made; and for 
the rest, the breasts of Americans are our parapets. [ Applause. ] 

But, my friends, it is not merely in these military associations, so honorably 
connected with the pride of Massachusetts, that one who visits Boston finds 
much for gratification. If I were selecting a place where the advocate of strict 
construction of the Constitution, the extreme asserter of democratic state rights 
doctrine should go for his text, I would send him into the collections of your 
historical association. Instead of finding Boston a place where the records 
would teach only federalism, he would find here, in bounteous store, that sacred 
doctrine of state rights, which has been called the extreme and ultra opinion of 
the South. He would find among your early records that at the ttme when 
Massachusetts was under a colonial government, administered by a man 
appointed by the British crown, guarded by British soldiers; the use of this old 
Faneuil Hall was refused by the town authorities toa British Governor, to hold 
a British festival, because he was going to bring with him the agents for col- 
lecting, and naval officers sent here to enforce, an unconstitutional tax upon 
your commonwealth. Such was the proud spirit of independence manifested 
even in your colonial history. Such the great stone your fathers hewed 
with sturdy hand, and left the fit foundation for a monument to state rights! 

Applause.] And so throughout the early period of our country you find 
assachusetts leading, most prominent of all the States, in the assertion of that 
doctrine which has been recently so much decried. 

Having achieved your independence, having passed through the confedera- 
tion, you assented to the formation of our present constitutional Union. You 
did not surrender your state sovereignty. Your fathers had sacrificed too much 
to claim as the reward of their trials that they should merely have a change of 
masters. And a change of masters it would have been had Massachusetts 
surrendered her State sovereignty to the central government, and consented that 
that central government should have the power to ceerce a State. But if this 
power does not exist, if this sovereignty has not been surrendered, then, d say, 
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who can deny the words of soberness and truth spoken by your candidate this 
evening, when he has plead to you the cause of State independence, and the 
right of every community to be the judge of its own domestic affairs? [Ap- 
plause.] This is all we bave ever asked—we of the South, [ mean,—for I 
stand before you one of those who have been called the ultra men of the South, 
and I speak, therefore, for that class; and tell you that your candidate for 
Governor has asserted to-night everything which we have claimed as a right, 
and demanded as a duty resulting from the guarantees of the Constitution, 
made for our mutual protection. [Applause.] Nor is here alone in that such 
doctrine is asserted, the like it has been my happiness to hear in your daughter, 
the neighboring State of Maine. I have found that the democrats there asserted 
the same broad, constitutional principle for which we have been contending, by 
which we are willing to live, for which we are willing to die! [Loud cheers 
and cries of ** good!?? | 

In this state of the case, my friends, why is the country agitated? What is 
there practical or rational in the present excitement? Why, since the old con- 
troversies, with all their lights and shadows, have passed away, is the political 
firmament covered by one dark pall, the funeral shade of which increases with 
every passing year? 

Why is it, [ say, that you are thus agitated in relation to the domestic affairs 
of other communities? Why is it that the peace of the country is disturbed in 
order that one people may assume to judge of what another people should do? 
Is there any political power to authorize such interference? If so, where is 
it? You did not surrender your sovereignty. You gave to the federal govern- 
ment certain functions. It was your agent, created for specified purposes. It 
can do nothing save that which you have given it power to perform. Where 
is the grant of the Constitution which confers on the federal government a right 
to determine what shall be property? Surely none such exists; that question 
it belongs to every community to settle for itself: you judge in your case; 
every other State must judge in its case. The federal government has no 
power to create or establish ; more palpably stil, it has no power to destroy 
property. Do you pay taxes to an agent that he may destroy your property ? 
Do you support him for that purpose? {tis an absurdity on the face of it. To 
ask the question is to answer it. The government is instituted to protect, not 
to destroy property. In abundance of caution, your fathers provided that the 
federal government should not take private property, even for its own use, 
unless by making due compensation therefor. One of its great purposes was 
to increase the security of property, and by a more perfect union of forces, to 
render more effective protection to the States. When that power for protection 
becomes a source of danger, the purpose for which the government was formed 
will have been defeated, and the government can no longer answer the ends for 
which it was established. 

Why, then, in the absence of all control over the subject of African slavery, 
are you agitated in relation to it? With Pharisaical pretension it is sometimes 
said it is a moral obligation to agitate, and I suppose they are going through a 
sort of vicarious repentance for other men’s sins. [Laughter.] Who gave 
them a right to decide that itis a sin? By what standard do they measure it? 
Not the Constitution ; the Constitution recognizes the property in many forms, 
and imposes obligations in connection with that recognition. Not the Bible; 
that justifies it. Not the good of society ; for if they go where it exists, they 
find that society recognizes it as good. What, then, is their standard? The 
good of mankind? Is that seen in the diminished resources of the country ? 
Is that seen in the diminished comfort of the world? Or is not the reverse 
exhibited? Is it in the cause of Christianity? It cannot be, for servitude is 
the only agency through which Christianity has reached that degraded race, the 
only means by which they have been civilized and elevated. Or is their charity 
-manifested in denunciation of their brethren who are restrained from answering 
by the contempt which they feel for a mere brawler, whose weapons are empty 
words? [Applause. | 
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What, my friends, must be the consequences of this agitation? Good or 
evil? They have been evil, and evil they must be only, to the end. Not one 
particle of good has been done to any man, of any color, by this agitation. It 
has been insidiously working the purpose of sedition, for the destruction o/ that 
Union on which our hopes of future greatness depend. 

Qn the one side, then you see agitation, tending slowly and steadily to that 
separation of the states, which, if you have any hope connected with the liberty 
of mankind, if you have any national pride in making your country the greatest 
of the earth, if you have any sacred regard for the obligation which the acts of 
your fathers entailed upon you,—by each and all of these motives you are 
prompted to united and earnest effort to promote the success of that great ex- 
periment which your fathers left it to you to conclude. [Applause.] On the 
other hand, if each community, in accordance with the principles of our gov- 
ernment, whilst controlling its own domestic institutions, faithfully struggles as 
a part of the united whole, for the common benefit of all, the future points us 
to fraternity, to unity, to co-operation, to the increase of our own happiness, 
to the extension of our useful example over mankind, and the covering of that 
flag, whose stars have already more than doubled their original number, [ap- 
plause,] with a galaxy to light the ample folds which then shall wave either the 
recognized flag of every state, or the recognized protector of every state upon 
the continent of America. [ Applause. | 

In connection with the idea, which | have presented of the early sentiment 
of community independence, I will add the very striking fact that one of the 
colonies, about the time that they had resolved to unite for the purpose of 
achieving their independence, addressed the colonial congress to know in what 
condition they would be in the interval between their separation from the gov- 
ernment of Great Britain and the establishment of the government for the 
colonies. The answer of the colonial congress was exactly that which might 
have been expected—exactly that which state rights democracy would answer 
to-day, to such an inquiry—that they must take care of their domestic polity, 
that the congress ‘‘ had nothing to do with it.”? [Applause.] If such senti- 
ment continued—if it governed in every state—if representatives were chosen 
upon it—then your halls of legislation would not be disturbed about the ques- 
tion of the domestic concerns of the different states. The peace of the country 
would not be hazarded by the arraignment of the family relations of people 
over whom the government has no control. In harmony working together, in 
co-intelligence for the conservation of the interests of the country, in protection 
to the states and the development of the great ends for which the government 
was established, what effects might not be produced? As our government 
increased in expansion, it would increase in its beneficent influence upon the 
people; we should increase in fraternity; and it would be no longer a wonder 
to see a man coming from a southern state to address a Democratic audience in 
Boston. [Applause, cries of ‘* good, good.”’ | 

But I have referred to the fact that, at an early period, Massachusetts stood 
pre-eminently forward among those who asserted community independence. 
And this reminds me of an incident, in illustration, which occurred when Presi- 
dent Washington visited Boston, and John Hancock was Governor. The latter 
is reported to have declined to call upon the President, because he contended 
that every man who came within the limits of Massachusetts must yield rank 
and precedence to the Governor of the State; and only surrendered the point on 
account of his personal regard and respect for the character of George Wash- 
ington. I honor him for it,—value it as one of the early testimonies in favor of 
State Rights, and wish all our governors had the same high estimate of the 
dignity of the office of Governor of a State as had that great and glorious man. 
[ Applause. ] 

Thus it appears that the founders of this government were the true Demo- 
cratic States Rights men. That Democracy was States rights, and States rights 
was Demucracy, and it is to-day. Your resolutions breathe it. The Declara- 
tion of Independence embodies the sentiment which had lived in the hearts 
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of the people for many years before its formal assertion. Our fathers asserted 
that great principle—the right of the people to choose the government for them- 
selves—that government rested upon the consent of the governed. In every 
form of expression it uttered the same idea, community independence, and the 
dependence of the government upon the community over which it existed. It 
was an American principle, the great spirit which animated our country then, 
and it were well if more inspired us now. But 1 have said that this State 
sovereignty—this community independence—has never been surrendered, and 
that there 1s no power in the federal government to coerce a State. Does any 
one ask, then, how it is that a State is to be held to its obligations? My answer 
is: by tts honor, and the obligation is the more sacred to observe every feature 
of the compact, because there is no power to force obedience. The great 
error of the confederation was that it attempted to act upon the States. It was 
found impracticable, and our present form of government was adopted, which 
acts upon individuals and does not attempt to act upon States. 

The question was considered in the convention which framed the constitution, 
and after discussion the proposition to give power to the general government to 
enforce upon a resistant State obedience to the law was rejected. It was upon 
this ground of exemption from compulsion that the compact of the States be- 
came a sacred obligation; and it was upon this honorable fulfilment principally 
that our fathers depended for the security of the rights which the Constitution 
was designed to secure. [Applause. | 

The fugitive slave compact in the Constitution of the United States implied 
that the States should fulfil it voluntarily. They expeeted the States to legis- 
late so as to secure the rendition of fugitives. 

And in 1788 it was a matter of complaint that the colony of Florida did not 
restore fugitive negroes from the United States who escaped into that colony, 
and a committee, composed of Hamilton, of New York, Sedgwick, of Massa- 
chusetts, and Madison, of Virginia, reported resolutions in the Congress 
instructing the committee for foreign affairs to address the charge d’affuires at 
Madrid to apply to his majesty of Spain to issue orders to his governor to com- 
pel them to secure the rendition of fugitive negroes to any one who should go 
there entitled to receive them. This was the sentiment of the committee, and 
they added, by way of example, as the States would return any siaves from 
Florida who might escape into their limits. 

When the Constitutional requirement was imposed, who could have doubted 
that every State faithful to its obligations would comply without raising ques- 
tions as to whether the institution should or should not exist in another commu- 
nity over which they had no control. Congress was at last forced by the fail- 
ures of the States, to legislate on the subject, and this has been one of the 
causes by which you have been disturbed. © You have been called upon to make 
war against a law which would never have been enacted, if each State had 
faithfully discharged the obligation imposed by the compact of the Constitution. 
[ Cheers. | 

There is another question connected with this negro agitation. It is in relation 
to.the right to hold slaves in the Territories. What power has Congress to declare 
what shall be property 2? None, in the territory or elsewhere. Have the States 
by separate legislation the power to prescribe the condition upon which a citizen 
may enter on and enjoy the common property of the United States? Clearly 
not. Shall those who first go into the territory, deprive any citizen of the United 
States subsequently emigrating thither, of those rights which belong to him as 
an equal owner of the soil ? ee not. Sovereignty jurisdiction can only 
pass to these inhabitants when the States, the owners of that territory, shall 
recognize the inhabitants as an independent community,and admit it to become 
an equal State of the Union. Until then the Constitution and laws of the United 
States must be the rules governing within the limits of a territory. The Con- 
stitution recognizes all property ; gives equal privileges to every citizen of the 
States; and it would be a violation of its fundamental principles to attempt any 
discrimination. [Applause.] Viewed in any of its phases, political, moral, 
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social, general, or local, what is there to sustain this agitation in relation to other 
people’s negroes, unless it be a bridge over which to pass into office—a ready 
capital in politics available to missionaries staying at home—reformers of things 
which they do not goto Jearn—preachers without an audience—overseers with- 
out laborers and without wages—war-horses who snuff the battle afar off, and 
ery: ‘*Aha! aha! I am afar off from the battle.’ [Great laughter and 
applause. | 

Thus it is that the peace of the Union is destroyed; thus it is that brother is 
arrayed against brother; thus it is that the people come to consider—not how 
they can promote each other’s interests, but how they may successfully war 
uponthem. And the political agitator like the vampire fans the victim to which 
he clings but to destroy. 

Among culprits there is none more odious to my mind than a public officer 
who takes an oath to support the Constitution—the compact between the States 
binding each for the common defence and general welfare of the other—yet 
retains to himself a mental reservation that he will war upon the principles he 
has sworn to maintain, and upon the property rights the protection of which 
are part of the compact of the Union. [ Applause. ] 

It is a crime too low to be named before this assembly. It is one which no 
man with self-respect would ever commit. To swear that he will support the 
Constituuion—to take an office which belongs in many of its relations to all the 
States; and to use it as a means of injuring a portion of the States of whom he 
is thus the representative ; is treason to every thing honorable in man. It is the 
base and cowardly attack of him who gains the confidence of another, in order 
that he may wound him. [Applause. ] 

But we have heard it argued—have seen it published—a petition has been 
‘circulated for signers, announcing that there was an incompaubility between the 
sections; that the Union had been tried long enough, and that it had proved to 
be necessary to separate from those sections of the Union in which the curse of 
slavery existed. Ah! those modern saints, so much wiser than our fathers, 
have discovered an incompatibility requiring separation in those relations which 
existed when the Union was formed. They have found the remnants only of 
a diversity which existed when South Carolina sent her rice to Boston, and 
Maryland and Pennsylvania and New York brought in their funds for her relief, 

They have found the remnants only; for from that day to this the difference 
between the people has been constantly decreasing, and the necessity for union 
which then arose in no small degree from the diversity of product, and soil and 
climate, has gone on increasing, both by the extension of our own territory and 
the introduction of new tropical products; so that whilst the difference between 
the people has diminished, the diversity in the products has increased, and that 
motive for union which your fathers found exists in a higher degree than it did 
when they resolved to be united. 

Diversity there is of occupation, of habits, of education, of character. But 
it is not of that extreme kind which proves incompatibility, or even incongruity; 
for your Massachusetts man, when he comes to Mississippi, adopts our opinions 
and our institutions, and frequently becomes the most extreme southern man 
among us. [Great applause.| As our country has extended—as new products 
have been introduced into it, the free trade which blesses our Union, has been 
of increasing value. 

And it is not an unfortunate circumstance that this diversity of pursuit and 
character has survived the condition which produced it. Originally it sprang 
in no small degree from natural causes. Massachusetts became a manufactur- 
ing and a commercial State because of the connection between her fine harbor 
and water power, resulting from the fact that the streams make their last leap 
into the sea, so that the ship of commerce brought the staple to the manufac- 
turing power. This made you a commercial and manufacturing people. In 
the Southern States great plains interpose between the last leaps of the streams 
and the sea. ‘Those plains most proximate to navigation, were the first cultiva- 
ted, and the sea bore their products to the most approachable water power, there 
to be manufactured. This was the first cause of the difference. Then -your 
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longer and more severe winters—your soil not as favorable for agriculture, also 
contributed to make you a manufacturing and commercial people. 

After the controlling cause had passed away—after railroads had been built— 
after the steam engine had become a motive power fora large part of machinery, 
the characteristics originally stamped by natural causes continued the diversity 
of pursuit. Is it fortunate or otherwise? TI say it is fortunate. Your interest 
is to remain a manufacturing and ours to remain an agricultural people. 

Your prosperity is to receive our staple and to manufacture it, and ours to 
sell it to you and buy the manufactured goods. [Applause.] This is an 
interweaving of interests, which makes us all the richer and all the happier. 

But this accursed agitation, this offensive, injurious intermeddling with the 
affairs of other people, and this alone it is that will promote a desire in the mind 
of any one to separate these great and growing States. [ Applause. | 

The seeds ot dissension may be sown by invidious reflections. Men may 
be goaded by the constant attempt to infringe upon rights and to traduce com- 
munity character, and in the resentment which follows it is not possible to tell 
how far the case may be driven. I therefore plead to you now to arrest a fanati- 
cism which has been evil in the beginning, and must be evil tothe end. You may 
not have the numerical power requisite ; and those at a distance may not under- 
stand how many of you there are desirous to put a stop to the course of this 
agitation. But let your language and your acts teach them to appreciate a 
faithful self-denying minority. I have learned since I have been in New Eng- 
land the vast mass of true State Rights Democrats to be found within its limits 
—though not represented in the halls of Congress. 

And if it comes to the worst; if, availing themselves of a majority in the two 
Houses of Congress, our opponents should attempt to trample upon the Con- 
stitution ; to violate the rights of the States; to infringe upon our equality in 
the Union, I believe that even in Massachusetts, though it has not had a repre- 
Sentative in Congress for many a day, the State Rights Democracy, in whose 
breasts beats the spirit of the revolution, can and will whip the Black Republi- 
cans. [Great applause.] I trust we shall never be thus purified, as it were, by 
fire; but that the peaceful progressive revolution of the ballot box will answer 
all the glorious purposes of the Constitutional Union. [ Applause. ] 

I marked that the distinguished orator and statesman who preceded me in 
addressing you used the words national and constitutional in such relations to 
each other as to show that in his mind the one was a synonym of the other. 
And does he not do so with reason? We became a nation by the constitution ; 
whatever is national springs from the constitution ; and national and constitu- 
tional are convertible terms. [ Applause. ] 

Your candidate for the high office of governor—whom I have been once or 
twice on the point of calling your governor, and whom I hope I may be able 
soon to call so, [applause}]—in his remarks to you has presented the same idea 
in another form. And well may Massachusetts orators, without even perceiv- 
ing what they are saying, utter sentiments which lie at the foundation of your 
colonial as well as your revolutionary history, which existed in Massachusetts 
before the revolution, and have existed since, whenever the true spirit which 
comes down from the revolutionary sires has been aroused into utterance within 
her limits. [Applause. | 

It has been not only, my friends, in this increasing and mutual dependence of 
interest that we have formed new bonds. Those bonds are both material and men- 
tal. Every improvement in the navigation ofa river, every construction of a rail- 
road, has added another link to the chain which encireles us, another facility 
for interchange and new achievements, whether it has been in arts or in science, 
in war or in manufactures, in commerce or agriculture, success, unexampled suc- 
cess has constituted for us a common and proud memory, and has offered to us 
new sentiments of nationality. 

Why, then, I would ask, do we see these lengthened shadows, which follow 
in the course of our political day? Is it because the sun is declining to the 
horizon? Are they the shadows of evening; or are they, as | hopefully 
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believe, but the mists which are exhaled by the sun as it rises, but which are to 
be dispersed by its meridian splendor? Are they but evanescent clouds that 
flit across but cannot obscure the great purposes for which the Constitution was 
established ? 

I hopefully look forward to the reaction which will establish the fact that our 
sun is yet in the ascendant—that the cloud which has covered our political pros- 
pect is but a mist of the morning—that we are again to be amicably divided 
in Opinion upon measures of expediency, upon questions of relative interest, 
upon discussions as to the rights of the States, and the powers of the federal 
government,—such discussion as is commemorated in this historical picture 
[pointing to the painting ] There your own great Statesman, Webster, 
addresses his argument to our brightest luminary, the incorruptible Calhoun, 
who leans over to catch the accents of eloquence that fall from his lips. [Loud 
app.ause. | 

They differed as Statesmen and philosophers; they railed not, warred not 
against each other; they stood to each other in the relation of affection and 
regard. And never did [ see Mr. Webster so agitated, never did I hear his voice 
so falter, as when he delivered his eulogy on John C. Calhoun. [Applause. ] 

But allusion was made to my own connection with your favorite departed 
Statesman. | will only say on this occasion, that very early in the commence- 
ment of my congressional life, Mr. Webster was arraigned for an offence which 
affected him most deeply. He was no accountant; all knew that there was but 
little of mercantile exactness in his habits. He was arraigned on a pecuniary 
charge—the misapplication of what is known as the secret service fund; and 
I was one of the committee that had to investigate the charge. I endeavored to 
' do justice, to examine the evidence with a view to ascertain the truth. Asan 
American [ hoped he would come out without stain or smoke upon his gar- 
ments. But however the faine of so distinguished an American Statesman 
might claim such hopes, the duty was rigidly to inquire, and rigorously to do 
justice. The result was that he was acquitted of every charge that was made 
against him, and it was equally my pride and my pleasure to vindicate him in 
every form which lay within my power. [Applause.] No man who knew 
Daniel Webster, would have expected less of him. Had our position been 
reversed, none such could have believed that he would wip a view to a judg- 
ment ask whether a charge was made against a Massachusetts man or a Missis- 
sippian. No! it belonged to a lower, a later, and I trust a shorter lived race of 
statesmen [‘* hear,”’ ‘ hear,’’] to measure all facts by considerations of latitude 
and longitude. | Warm applause. ] 

I honor that sentiment which makes us oftentimes too confident, and to 
despise too much the danger of that agitation which disturbs the peace of the 
country. Lhonor that feeling which believes the Constitutional Union too strong 
to be shaken. But at the same time I say, in sober judgment, it will not do to 
treat too lightly the danger which has beset and which still impends over us. 
Who has not heard our Constitutional Union compared to the granite cliffs 
which face the sea and dash back the foam of the waves, unmoved by their 
fury. Recently [ have stood upon New England’s shore, and have seen the 
waves of a troubled sea dash upon the granite which frowns over the ocean, 
have seen the spray thrown back from the cliff, and the receding wave fret like 
the impotent rage of baffled malice. But when the tide had ebbed, I saw that 
the rock was seamed and worn by the ceaseless beating of the sea, and frag- 
ments riven from the rock were lying on the beach. 

Thus the waves of sectional agitation are cashing themselves against the 
granite patriotism of the land. If long continued, that too must show the seams 
and scars of the conflict. Sectional hostility must sooner or later produce polit- 
ical fragments. The danger lies at your door, it is ume to arrest it. It is time 
that men should go back to the origin of our institutions. ‘They should drink 
the waters of the fountain, ascend to the source, of our colonial history. 

You, men of Boston, go to the street where the massacre occurred in 1770. 
There learn how your fathers unfaltering stood for community right. And 
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near the same spot mark how proudly the delegation of the democracy came to 
demand the removal of the troops from Boston, and how the venerable Samuel 
Adams stood asserting the rights of the people, dauntless as Hampden, clear 
and eloquent as Sidney. 

All over our country these monuments, instructive to the present generation, 
of what our fathers felt and said and did, are to be found. In the library of 
your association for the collection of your early history, I found a letter descrip- 
tive of the reading of the address to his army by Gen. Washington during one 
of those winters when he sought shelter for the ill clad, unshod, but victorious 
army with which he achieved the independence we enjoy; he had built a log- 
cabin for a meeting house, and there reading his address, his sight failed him, he 
put on his glasses and with emotion which manifested the reality of his feelings, 
said, ‘1 have grown gray in the service of my country, and now I am growing 
blind.””, Who can measure the value of such incidents in a people’s history ? 
It is a privilege to have access to documents, which cause us to realize the trials, 
the patient endurance, the hardy virtue and moral grandeur of the men from 
whom we inherit our political institutions, and to whose teachings it were well 
that the present generations should constantly refer. 

If you choose still further to stretch your vision to South Carolina, you will 
find a parallel to that devotion to their country’s cause which illustrates the early 
history of the Democrats of Boston. The prisoners at Charleston, when con- 
fined upon the hulks where they were exposed to the small pox, and, wasted by 
the progress of the infection, were brought upon the shore and assured that if 
they would enlist in his majesty’s service they should be relieved from their 
present and prospective suffering, but if they refused the rations would be taken 
from their families, and themselves sent to the hulks and exposed to the infection. 
Emaciated as they were, distressed with the prospect of their families being 
turned into the street to starve, the spirit of independence, the devotion to liberty, 
was so warm within their breasts that they gave one loud hurrah for General 
Washington, and chose death rather than dishonor. [Loud applause.] And 
if from these glorious recollections, from the emotions they excite, your eye is 
directed to your present condition, and you mark the prosperity, the growth and 
honorable career of your country, [ envy not the heart of that man whose pulse 
does not beat quicker, who does not feel within him the exultation of pride at 
the past glory and the future prospects of his country. These prospects are to 
be realized if we are only wise and true to the obligations of the compact of 
our fathers. For all which can sow dissension can stop the progress of the 
American people, can endanger the achievement of the high prospects we have 
before us is that miserable spirit, which, disregarding duty and honor, makes 
war upon the Constitution. Madness must rule the hour when American citi- 
zens, trampling as well upon the great principles at the foundation of the 
Declaration of Independence and the Constitution of the United States, as upon 
the honorable obligations which their fathers imposed upon them, shall turn 
with internicine hand to sacrifice themselves as well as their brethren, upon the 
altar of sectional fanaticism. 

With these views, it will not be surprising to those who differ from me, that 
I feel an ardent desire for the success of the State Rights Democracy, that 
convinced of the destructive consequences of the heresies of their opponents, 
and of the evils upon which they would precipitate the country, I do not for- 
bear to advocate, here and elsewhere, the success of that party which alone is” 
national, on which alone I rely for the preservation of the Constitution, to per- 
petuate the Union, and to fulfil the purposes which it was ordained to establish 
and secure. [Loud cheers. ] 

My friends, my brethren, my countrymen—{ applause |—I thank you for the 
patient attention you have given me. It is the first time it has been my fortune 
to address an audience here. It will probably be the last. Residing in a remote 
section of the country, with private as well as public duties to occupy the 
whole of my time, it would only be under some such necessity for a restoration 
of health as has brought me here this season, that | could ever expect to make 
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more than a very hurried visit to any other portion of the Union than that of 
which I am a citizen. 

I will say, then, on this occasion, that I am glad, truly glad, that it has been 
my fortune to stay long enough among the New Englanders to obtain a better 
acquaintance than one can who passes in the ordinary way through the country, 
at the speed of the railroad tourist. I have stayed long enough to feel that generous 
hospitality which evinces itself to-night, which has showed itself in every town 
and village of New England where I have gone—long enough to learn that 
though not represented in Congress, there is within the limits of New England 
a large mass of as true Democrats as are to be found in any portion of the 
Union. Their purposes, their construction of the Constitution, their hopes for 
the future, their respect for the past, is the same as that which exists among 
my beloved brethren in Mississippi. [Applause.] 

It is not a great while since one who was endeavoring to pursue me with 
unfriendly. criticism opened an article with my name and “ gone to Boston !”— 
He seemed to think it a damaging reflection to say of me that I had gone to 
Boston—I wish he could have been here to look upon these Democratic faces 
to-night, and to listen to your resolutions and the words of your Massachusetts 
speakers, he might have been taught that a man might go and stay at Boston 
and learn better Democracy than many have acquired in other places. 

I shall gratefully carry with me the recollections of this and of other meet- 
ings witnessed since | have been among you. In the hour of apprehension I 
will hopefully turn back to my observations here—here in this consecrated hall, 
where men so early devoted themselves to liberty and community independence ; 
and will endeavor to impress upon others who know you only as you are mis- 
represented in the two Houses of Congress, [applause,] how true and how 
many are the hearts that beat for constitutional liberty, and with high resolve to 
respect every clause and guaranty which the Constitution contains, are pledged 
to faithfully uphold the rights of any and every portion of the States, and of 
the people. [Tremendous cheering. ] 


SPEECH IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Palace Garden Meeting, Oct. 19, 1858. 


CountrymMen, Democrats :—When I accepted this evening the invitation to 

meet you here, it was to see and to hear, not to speak. 1 have listened with 
pleasure to the language addressed to you by your candidate for the highest office 
in the State It is the language of patriotism; it is an appeal to the common sense 
of the people in favor of that fraternity on which our Union was founded, and 
on which alone it can long continue to exist. I have rejoiced to hear the 
applause with which such sentiments, when he uttered them, have been received 
by those here convened, and trust it is but an indication of that onward progress 
of reaction which I believe has already commenced, and which is to sink to the 
lowest depths of forgetfulness the struggle which has so long agitated the 
country, and prompted an internecine war against your countrymen. [Ap- 
plause. ] 
_ Truly has the distinguished gentleman pointed out to you the extreme absurd- 
ity of attempting to excite you upon the ground of southern aggression upon 
the north. We have nothing to aggress upon. We have not now, as he has 
told you, the power, though once we had, to interfere with your domestic insti- 
tutions, We never had the will to do so. And if we had the power now, true 
to the instincts and history of our fathers, we would abstain from intermeddling 
in your domestic affairs. [Applause.] I have no purpose on this or any other 
occasion to mingle in the consideration of those questions which are local to 
you. | am notsufficiently learned in conchology to do it if I would, [laughter, | 
and I have too great a respect for community independence to do it if | could. 
My purpose then is, simply in answer to your call, to offer you a few reflections, 
such as may occur to me, as I progress, upon those questions which are com- 
mon to us all, and which belong to the memories of our fathers, and are linked, 
with the hopes of our children. [Applause.} If, then, without preparation, I 
do it in unvarnished phrase, if I cannot carry you along with me because of 
the want of that flowing diction which might eatch the ear, still I ask you to 
hear me for my cause, for it is the cause of our country, it is the cause of 
democracy, it is the cause of human liberty. [Applause. ] 

Who now stand arrayed against the democratic party? The relations of 
parties and the issues upon which we have been divided have changed. What 
now is the basis of opposition to the democratic party 7 It is twofold—interfer- 
ence with the negroes of other people, and interfereace with the rights now 

secured to foreigners who expatriate themselves and come to our land. [** Hear, 
~ hear,’? and applause.} To each community belongs the right to decide for itself 
what institutions it will have. To each people sovereign within their own 
sphere, belongs, and to them only belongs, the right to deeide what shall be 
property. You have decided it for yourselves. Who shall gainsay your 
decision? Mississippi has decided it for herself; who has the right to gainsay 
her decision? The power of each people to rule over their domestic affairs lies 
at the foundation of that Declaration of Independence to which you owe your 
existence among the nations of the earth; that declaration which led your 
fathers into and through the war of the revolution. It ts that which constitutes 
to-day the doctrine of State-rights, upon which it is my pride and pleasure to stand. 
[Applause.] Congress has no power to determine what shall be property any- 
where. Congress has only such grants as are contained in the Constitution. 
And the Constitution confers upon it no power to rule with despotic hand over 
the inhabitants of the Territories. Within the limits of those Territories, the 
common property of the Union, you and I are equal; we are joint owners. 
Each of us has the right to go into those Territories, with whatever property is 
recognized by the Constitution of the United States. [Applause.] Congress has 
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no power to limit or abridge that right. But the inhabitants of a Territory 
when as a people they come to form a State government, when they possess the 
power and jurisdiction which belongs to the people of New York, or any other 
State, have the right to decide that question, and no power upon earth has the 
right to decide it before that time. [ Applause. ] 

[ At this point the Young Men’s Democratic National Club, with banners 
and transparencies, entered the garden, and were received with enthusiastic 
cheers. 

The dull remarks, my friends, which I was in the course of making to you, 
have been interrupted by a beautiful episode, which I am sure will more than 
exceed the whole value of the poem, if I may thus characterize my dull speech. 
And I am glad that foremost among all the transparencies and banners, comes 
this flag which speaks of the ‘* Young Men’s Democratic National Club.”— 
[Three cheers for Davis.] It is on the young men we must rely. I have 
found that in every severe political struggle, where the contest on the one side 
was for principle, and on the other for spoils, it has been the gray-haired father 
and the boy with the peach bloom upon his cheek upon whom principles had to 
rely for support. My own generation—and I regret to say it—seems too deeply 
steeped in the trickery of politics to be able to rise above the influence of per- 
sonal and political gain into the pure field of patriotism. And | am therefore 
glad to see the “* Young Men’s Democratic National Club” leading this proces 
sion. 

But to return to the argument I was making. I said that Congress had 
no power to legislate upon what should be property anywhere; that Congress 
had no power to discriminate between the citizens of the different States who 
should go into the Territories, the common property of all the States, but that 
those Territories of right remained open to every citizen, and every species of 
property recognized in the Constitution, until the inhabitants should become a 
peuple, form a fundamental law for themselves, and, as authorized by the Con- 
stitution, assume the powers, duties, and obligations of a State. And now, my 
friends, | would ask you, further, of what value would a congressional decision’ 
upon that subject be? If it be a constitutional right, as I contend it is, then it 
1s a matter for judicial decision. If Congress should assert that such is not the 
right of each of our citizens, and the courts appointed as an arbiter in such 
cases should decide that it 1s their right, the enactment would, therefore, be void. 
If, on the other hand, it is not a right, but Congress should assert it to be one, 
and the courts should declare that no such right exists under the Constitution, 
then, Congress has no power to create it; and it is in this sense that Congress 
has not the power to establish or prohibit slavery anywhere. [ Applause. ] 

What, then, has been the foundation of all this controversy ? Your candidate 
has justly pointed out to you that unpatriotic struggle for sectional aggrandize- 
ment which has brought about this contest—a contest, as it were, between two 
contending powers for national predominance—a contest upon the one side to 
enlarge the majority it now posseses, and a contest upon the other side to 
recover the power it has lost, and become the majority. This is the attitude of 
hostile nations, and not of States bound together in fraternal unity. This isthe 
feeling that one by one is cutting the strands which originally held the States 
together. You have seen your churches divided ; you have seen trade turned 
aside from its accustomed channel; you have seen jealousy and unchar- 
itableness and bickering springing up and growing stronger day by day, 
until at last, if it continue, the cord of union between the States reduced simply 
to the political strand, may not suffice to hold them together. Once united by 
every tie of fraternal feeling, shoulder to shoulder, step by step, our fathers 
went through the revolution, prompted by a common desire for the common 
good, and animated by devotion to the principle of popular liberty. They 
struggled against the mother country, because that country endeavored to legis- 
late for the colonies, and the colonies claimed as a right that they must not be 
taxed except by their own representatives, and refused to submit to unconstitu- 
tional legislation. If now, in this struggle for the ascendancy in power, one 
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action should gain such predominance as would enable it, by modifying the 
Constitution and usurping new power, to legislate for the other, the exercise of 
that power would throw us back into the condition of the colonies. And if in the 
veins of the sons flows the blood of their sires, they would not fail to redeem 
themselves from tyranny even should they be driven to resort to revolution. 
{ Applause. ] 

And what is the other question of difference now? It is the agitation, as a 
national question, of the right of foreigners to suffrage within these States. 
Now, I ask, what power has Congress over the question ? Yet members to 
Congress are elected upon that question. How would Congress legislate upon 
it? They say, by medifying the naturalization laws. Whatdo those laws 
confer? The right to hold real estate and the right to devise it by will; the 
right to sue and be sued in the courts of the United States; and the rights to 
receive passports and protection from the government of the United States. 
Who wishes to withhold those privileges from foreigners? Nobody alleges it. 
But they say that the ballot-box must be protected from foreign votes. Has 
Congress the right to say that foreigners shall not vote within the limits of your 
State? Are you willing to leave that to Congress? [Cries of ‘‘.No, no, no,” 
and applause.| In some of the States, by State legislation, foreigners are per- 
mitted to vote before they can become citizens under the naturalization laws. 
The naturalization laws are not, therefore, controlling over the question of 
suffrage. ‘The power of Congress is limited to the establishment of a uniform 
rule of naturalization throughout the States. But what further do they couple 
with these demands which they make for congressional legislation? ‘They 
proclaim their purpose to be to exclude paupers and criminals from abroad.— 
Do paupers and criminals come for the right of suffrage? They come here for 
bread, or to fly from the laws which they have violated. Whether they shall 
be entitled to vote or not, would neither increase nor diminish the number of 
that class by a single individual. But, my friends, who is a pauper, or who is 
a criminal? Is a mana pauper merely because he comes here without property, 
Without money in his purse? Go, look along your lines of internal improve- 
ments, where every mile has mingled with it the bones of some foreigner, 
who labored to create it. Go to your battle fields, where your flag has been 
borne triumphantly, and where fresh laurels have been added to the brow of 
your country, and there you will find the sod dyed as deep by the blood of the 
foreign born as by that of the native citizen. [Applause.] Is the able-bodied 
man, who comes here to contribute to your national interests by building up 
your public works, or aiding in the erection of your architectural constructions, 
or who bears your flag in the hour of danger, and who bleeds and dies for your 
country, is he the pauper you desire to exclude? And who is the criminal? 
Is it he who, flying from the persecution of despotic governments, seeks our 
land as the Huguenot did, as did Soule, the stern American orator, as many 
others within your limits have done under more recent struggles for liberty in 
Europe? [Applause.] Then, who are the paupers and criininals? Is that to 
be decided by the ruling of other countries, by the laws of France, or of Eng- 
land? Oris it to be decided by your own laws, by your own rules of judica- 
ture? If by the latter, then there is no good ground for controversy. We do 
not advocate that any country shall empty its poor houses, get rid of the duty 
of supporting its paupers, and throw that charge upon us. We could not 
permit anv country to empty its prisons and penitentiaries to mingle that por- 
tion of its population with ours. But we do war against the use of terms that 
deiude the people, and are intended to exclude the high-spirited and hard-work~- 
ing men who contribute to the bone, the sinew, and the wealth of our country. 
[ Applause. | 

Such, then, my friends, is the opposition to the democracy, the only national 
party. The opposition, I say, claims two things from the federal government, 
neither of which it has the constitutional power to perform. It agitates this 
section of the Union in relation to property which it has not, and of which, [ 
say, it knows literally nothing. For had the orator (Mr. Giddings) who was 
quoted to-night, known anything of the relations between the master and the 
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slave, he would not have talked of the slave armed with the British bayonet. 
Our doors are unlocked at night; we live among them with no more fear of them 
than of our cows and oxen. We lie down to sleep trusting to them for our 
defence, and the bond between the master and the slave is as near as that which 
exists between capital and labor anywhere. Now, about the idea of British 
bayonets in the hands of slaves: The delusion which has always excited my 
surprise the most has been that which has led so many of the northern men 
to strike hands with the British abolitionists to make war on their southern 
brethren. If they could effect their ends, and Great Britain could insert the 
wedge which should separate the States, what further use would she have for 
the northern section? You are the competitors of Great Britain in the vast 
field of manufacture, whom she most fears, and though she may be with you in 
the scheme which would effect a separation of these States, yet the moment that 
separation should be effected she would be under the prompiings of interest 
your worst enemy. [Applause.] Our fathers fought and bled to secure the 
common interests of the country. They reclaimed us from colonial bondage 
to national independence. They stamped upon it free trade in order that the 
interests of all might be promoted, that each section might be interwoven with 
the other—in order that there might be the strongest bond of mutual depen- 
dence. And step by step, from that day to this, that common and mutual 
dependence has been growing. 

From the seeds of narrow sectionality and purblind fanaticism, have sprung 
the tares which threaten the principles of that declaration which made the 
Colonies independent States, and of that compact by which the States were 
united by a bond to-day far more valuable than when it was signed. You have 
among you politicians of a philosophic turn, who preach a high morality ; a 
system of which they are the discoverers, and it is to be hoped will long remain 
the exclusive possessors. They say. it is true the Constitution dictates this, the 
Bible inculcates that; but there is a higher law than those, and call upon you 
to obey that higher law, of which they are the inspired givers. [Laughter and 
applause.]| Men who are traitors to the compact of their fathers—men who 
have perjured the oaths they have themselves taken—they who wish to steep their 
hands in the blood of their brothers; these are the moral law-givers who pro- 
claim a higher law than the Bible, the Constitution, and the laws of the land. 
This higher-law doctrine, it strikes me, is the most convenient one I ever heard 
of for the criminal. You, no doubt, have a law which punishes a man for 
stealing a horse or a bale of goods. But the thief would find more convenient a 
higher law which would justify him in keeping the stolen goods. The doctrine is 
now advanced to you only in its relation to property of the Southern States, thus it 
is the pill gilded, to conceal its bitterness ; but it will re-act deeply upon yourselves 
if you accept it. What security have you for your own safety if every man of 
vile temper, of low instincts, of base purpose, can find in his own heart a higher 
law than that which is the rule of society, the Constitution, and the Bibie? 
These higher-law preachers should be tarred and feathered, and whipped by those 
they have thus instigated. This, my friends, is what was called in good old revo- 
lutionary times. Lynch Law. It is sometimes the very best law, because it deals 
summary justice upon those who would otherwise escape from all other kinds 
of punishment. The man who with sycophantic face and studied phrase, and 
with assumed philosophic morality, preaches treason to the Constitution and the 
dictates of all human society, is a fit object fora Lynch law that would be higher 
than any he could urge. [ Applause. | 

My democratic friends, | am deeply gratified by the exhibition which is 
before me. I see, here a field of faces, assembled in the name of Democracy, 
and over it high, bright and multiplied for the occasion, as stars have been added 
by Democracy to the flag of our country, blaze the lights which typify dem- 
ocratic principles, pointing upward, to guide our country to that haven of pros- 
perity which our fathers saw in the distant future, and which they left it for 
their sons to attain. If we are true to ourselves, true to the obligations which 
the Constitution imposes upon us, and if we are wise and energetic in the 
struggles which lie before us, our path is onward to more of national greatness 
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than ever people before possessed. We are held together by that two-fold gov- 
ernment, which is susceptible of being made perfect in the small spheres of 
State limits, and capable of the greatest imperial power, by the combination of 
these municipal powers into one for foreign action. {[t is a form of government 
such as the wit of man never devised unul our fathers, with a wisdom that 
approached inspiration, framed the Constitution, and transmitted it as a legacy 
to us. [t devolves upon every one of you, to see that each provision of that 
Constitution is cordially and faithfully observed. If cordially and faithfully 
observed, the powers of hell and of earth combined can never shake the 
happiness and prosperity of the people of the United States. [ Applause. ] 
With every revolving year there will arise new motives for holding tena- 
ciously to each other. With every revolving cycle there will come new 
sources of pride and national sentiment to the people. Year after your flag 
will grow more brilliant, by the addition of fresh stars, recording the growth 
of our political family, and onward, over land and over sea, the progress 
of American principles, of buman liberty illustrated, and protected by the 
power of the United States, will hold its way to a triumph such as the 
earth has never witnessed. [ Applause. ] On the other hand, what do we see? 
A picture so black that if I could unveil it, ] would not in this cheery moment 
expose a scene so chilling to your enthusiasm, and revolting to your patriotic 
hearts. My friends, feeling that I have already detained you too long, | now 
return to you my cordial thanks for the kindness with which you have received 
me to-night. 


SPEECH BEFORE THE MISSISSIPPI LEGISLATURE, 


Mississippians: Again it is my privilege and good fortune to be among you, 
to stand before those whom I have loved, tor whom | have labored, by whom I 
have been trusted and honored, and here to answer for myself. ‘Time and disease 
have frosted my hair, impaired my physical energies, and furrowed my brow, 
but my heart remains unchanged, and its every pulsation is as quick, as strong, 
and as true to your interests, your honor, and fair fame, as in the period of my 
earlier years. 

It is known to many of you, that at the close of the last session of Congress, 
wasted by protracted, violent disease, | went, in accordance with medical 
advice, to the Northeastern coast of the United States. Against the opinion of 
my physician, I had remained at Washington until my public duues were 
closed, and then adopted the only course which it was believed gave reasonable 
hope for a final restoration to health—that 1s, sought a region where [ should be 
exempt from the heat of summer, and from political excitement. 

In one respect at least, this accorded with my own feelings, for physically and 
mentally depressed, fearful that I should never again be able to perform my part in 
the trials to which Mississippi might be subjected, [ turned away from my fellows 
with such feelings as the wounded elk leaves his herd, and seeks the covert, to 
die alone. Misrepresentation and calumny followed me even to the brink of 
the grave, and with hyena instinct would have pursued me beyond it. 

The political positions which I had always occupied, justified the expecta- 
tion that in New England | should be left in loneliness. In this | was disap- 
pointed ; courtesy and kindness met me on my first landing, and attended me to 
the time of my departure. ‘The manifestions of comity and hospitality, given by 
the generous and the noble, aroused the petty hostility of the more extreme of the 
Black Republicans, and their newspapers assailed me with the low abuse which 
for years | had been accustomed to receive at their hands. I had always despised 
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their malice and defied their enmity; their assaults did not surprise me, but 
when I found them echoed in Southern papers, it did astonish, I will confess, 
it did pain me, not for any injury apprehended to myself, but for its evil effect 
upon the cause with which | was identified. 

Was it expected that to public and private manifestations of kindness by the 
people of Maine, I should return denunciation and repel their generous ap- 
proaches with epithets of abuse? If they had deserved such reproach, they 
could not merit it at my hands. A guest hospitably attended, it would have 
been inconsistent with the character of a gentleman, to have done Jess than 
acknowledge their kindness, and it was not In my nature to feel otherwise than 
grateful to them for the many manifestations of a desire to render pleasant and 
beneficial the sojourn of an invalid among them. But they did not deserve it, 
and I am happy to state as the result of my acquaintance with them, that we 
have a large body of true friends among them, men who maintain our consti- 
tutional rights as explicitly and as broadly as we assert them, and who have 
performed this service with the foreknowledge that they were thereby to sacrifice 
their political prospects, at least, until through years of patient exertion they 
should correct error, suppress fanaticism, and build for themselves a structure 
on the basis of truth, which had long been unwelcome and might not soon be 
understood. 

But there were other evidences of regard more valuable to me than exhibi- 
tions of personal kindness. Regard for the people of Mississippi, founded on a 
special attention to their history ; the gallant services of your sons in the field, 
were publicly claimed as property which Mississippi could not appropriate to 
herself, but which were part of the common wealth of the nation, and belonged 
equally to the people of Maine. Could I be insensible to such recognition of 
the honorable fame of Mississippi? No, the memory of the gallaut dead, who 
died at Monterey and Buena Vista, forbade it. 

At a subsequent period, when in Massachusetts, one of her distinguished 
sons, (Gen. Cushing,) paid a compliment to the feat performed by the Mis- 
sissippt Regiment in checking the enemies cavalry on the field of Buena Vista, 
one Black Republican newspaper denied the originality of the movement, and 
claimed it to have been previously performed by an E;nglish regiment at Quatre 
Bras. This claim was unfounded; the service performed by the British Regi- 
ment having been of a totally different character and for a different purpose.— 
A Southern paper, however, has gone one step beyond that of the Massachu- 
setts paper, and denies the merit claimed for the service rendered by saying that 
it was the result of accident, growing out of the peculiar conformation of the 
ground on which the regiment rallied and that it was necessary for the safety of 
the regiment, being like the act of a man who leaps from a burning ship and 
takes the chance of drowning. 

If this only affected myself, I should leave it, like other misrepresentations, 
unnoticed, but it concerns the hard earned reputation of the regiment I com- 
manded. It affects the fame of Mississippi, and propagates an error which may 
pollute the current of history. 

We live in an age of progress, and it requires a progressive age to produce a 
military critic who should discover that a soldier deserved no credit for availing 
himself of the accidents of ground. One half of the science of war consists in 
teaching how to take advantage of the irregularities of the ground on which 
military movements are to be made, or defensive works are to be constructed. 
The highest reputation of Generals in every age has resulted in their skill in mili- 
tary topography. T'he most marked compliment ever paid by one General to 
another, was that of Napoleon to Cesar, when he halted on his encampments 
Without a previous reconnoisance. Butthe regiment did not rally as stated, for it 
had not been dispersed ; neither was their movement the result of their own neces- 
sity, or adopted for their own safety. They were marching by the flank, on the 
side of a ravine, when the enemy’s cavalry were seen approaching. They could 
have halted on the side of the ravine, which was so precipitous that they would 
have been there as safe from a charge as if they had been in Mississippi. ‘They 
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could have gone down into the ravine, and have been concealed even from the 
sight of the cavalry. The necessity was to prevent the cavalry from passing to 
the rear of our line of battle, where they might have attacked, and probably 
carried our batteries, which were then without the protection of our infantry 
escort. It was our country’s necessity and not our own which prompted the 
service there performed. For this the regiment was formed square across the 
plain, and there stood motionless as a rock, silent as death, and eager as a grey- 
hound for the approach of the enemy, at least nine times, numerically, their 
superiors. Some Indiana troops were formed on the brink of the ravine with 
the right flank of the Mississippi Regiment, constituting one branch of what 
has been called the “V’’. When the enemy had approached as near as he 
dared and seemed to shrink from contact with the motionless, resolute living wall 
which stood before him, the angry crack of the Mississippi rifle was heard, 
and as the smoke rose and the dust fell, there remained of the host which so 
lately stood before us but the fallen and the flying. The rear of our line of 
battle was again secured,and a service had been rendered which in no small 
degree contributed to the triumph which finally perched upon the banner of the 
United States. 

I am not a disinterested, and may not be a competent judge, but I know how 
I thought, and still believe, that your sons, given by you to the public service 
in the war with Mexico, have not received the full measure of the credit which 
was their due. They, however, received so much that we might be content to 
rest on the history as it has been written. But it constitutes a reason why we 
should not permit any of the leaves to be unjustly torn away. 

To return to the consideration of the less important subject, the misrepresen- 
tation of myself, I will again express the surprise I felt that when abolition papers 
were assailing me with a view to destroy any power which I might acquire to 
correct the error which had been instilled into the minds of the people of the 
North in relation to Southern sentiments and Southern institutions, that they 
should have received both aid and comfort from Southern newspapers, and been 
bolstered up in the attempt to misrepresent my political position. When the 
charge was made, which was copied in Northern papers, that I had abandoned 
those with whom I co-operated in 1852, to produce a separation of the States, 
my friend, the editor of the Mississippian, seeing the misrepresentation of my 
position, and naturally supposing, as we had no discussion in 1852, the reference 
must have been made to the canvass of 1851, quoted from the resolutions of the 
State-Rights Democratic Convention, and from an address published by myself 
to the people, to show that my position was the reverse of that assigned to me. 
Before proceeding, I will advert to a reference which has been made to him, as my 
“organ.””? Heis no more my * organ’”’ thanI am his. We have generally con- 
curred, I and have been able to understand and anticipate his positions as he has 
mine. Iam indebted to him for many favors. He is indebted to me for noth- 
ing. As Democrats, as gentlemen, as friends, we occupy to each other the 
relation of exact equality. 

Notwithstanding that irrefutable answer to the charge, it has been reiterated, 
and, as before, located in the year 1852. It is known to you all that our discus- 
sions were in 1851. I then favored a convention of the Southern States, that 
we might take counsel together, as to the future which was to be anticipated, 
from the legislation of 1850. The decision of the State was to acquiesce in the 
legislation of that year, with a series of resolutions in relation to future encroach- 
ments. I submitted to the decision of the people, and have in good faith 
adhered to the line of conduct which it imposed. Therefore in 1852 there is no 
record from which to disprove any allegation, but you know the charge to be 
utterly unfounded, and charity alone can suppose its reiteration was innocently 
made. Neither in that year nor in any other, have I ever advocated a dissolution 
of the Union, or the separation of the State of Mississippi from the Union, 
except as the last alternative, and have not considered the remedies which lie 
within that extreme as exhausted, or ever been entirely hopeless of their success. 
TI hold now, as announced on former occasions, that whilst occupying a seat in 
the Senate, am bound to maintain the Government of the Constitution, and 
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in no manner to work for its destruction; that the obligation of the oath of office, 
Mississippi’s honor and my own, require that, asa Senatorof the United States, 
there should be no want of loyalty to the Constitutional Union. Whenever 
Mississippi shall resolve to separate from the Confederacy, I will expect her to 
withdraw her representatives from the General Government, to which they are 
accredited. If | should ever, whilst a Senator, deem it my duty to assume an 
attitude of hostility to the Union, I should, immediately thereupon, feel bound 
to resign the office, and return to my constituency to inform them of the fact. 
It was this view of the obligations of my position, which caused me, on various 
occasions, to repel, with such indignation, the accusation of being a disunionist, 
while holding the office of Senator of the United States. 

I have been represented as having advocated ‘ Squatter Sovereignty 7? ina 
speech made at Bangor, in the Siate of Maine. A paragraph has been pub- 
lished purporting to be an extract from that speech, and vituperative criticisin, 
and forced construction have exhausted themselves upon it, with deductions 
which are considered authorized, because they are not denied in the paragraph 
published. | 

In this case, as in that of the charge in relation to my position in 1852, there 
is no record with which to answer. I never made a speech at Bangor. And a 
fair mind would have sought for the speech to see how far the general context 
explained the paragraph, before indulging in hostile criticism. 

Senator Douglas, in a speech at Alton, adopting the paragraph published, 
and evidently drawing his opinion from the unfair construction which had been 
put upon it, claims to quote from a speech made by me at Bangor, to sustain 
the position taken by him at Freeport. He says: 


** You will find in a recent speech, delivered by that able and eloquent statesman, 
Hon. Jefferson Davis, at Bangor, Maine, that he took the same view of this subject 
that I did in my Freeport speech. He there said :”” 

‘© Tf the inhabitants of any territory should refuse to enact such laws and police 
regulations as would give security to their property and his, it would be rendered 
more or less valueless, in proportion to the difficulty of holding it without such pro- 
tection. Inthe case of property in the labor of a man, or what is usually called 
slave property, the insecurity would be so great that the owner could not ordinarily 
retain it. Therefore, though the right would remain, the remedy being withheld, it 
would follow that the owner would be practically debarred, by the circumstances of 
the case, from taking slave property into a Territory where the sense of the inhabi- 
tants was opposed to its introduction. So much for the oft repeated fallacy of forc- 
ing slavery upon any community.’ ”’ 


It is fair to suppose, if the Senator had known where to find the speech from 
which this extract was taken, that he would have examined it before proceeding 
to make such use of it. And I can but believe, if he had taken the paragraph free 
from the distortion which it had undergone from others, that he must have seen 
it bore no similitude to his position at Freeport, and could give no countenance 
to the doctrine he then announced. He there said: 


‘* The next question Mr. Lincoln propounded to me is: ‘ Can the people of a ter- 
ritory exclude slavery from their limits by any fair means, before it comes into the 
Union as a State?’ [ answer emphatically, as Mr. Lincoln has heard me answer a 
hundred times, on every stump in Illinois, that in my opinion, the people of a terri- 
tory can, by lawful means, exclude slavery before it comes in asaState. [Cheers.] 
Mr. Lincoln knew that I had given that answer over and over again. He heard me 
argue the Nebraska bill on that principle all over the State, in 1854, and ’55, and ’56, 
and he has now no excuse to pretend to have any doubt upon that subject. What- 
ever the Supreme Court may hereafter decide as on the abstract question of whether 
slavery may go in under the Constitution or not, the people of a territory have 
the lawful means to admit or exclude it as they please for the reason that slavery 
cannot exist a day or an hour anywhere unless supported by local police regulations, 
furnishing remedies and means of enforcing the right of holding slaves. ‘Those local 
and police regulations can only be furnished by the local Legislature. If the people 
of the Territory are opposed to slavery they will elect members to the Legislature 
who will adopt unfriendly legislation to it. If they are for it, they will adopt the 
legislative measures friendly to slavery. Hence no matter what may be the decision 
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of the Supreme Court, on that abstract question, still the right of the people to make 
ita slave territory ora free territory, is perfect and complete under the Nebraska 
Bill. IL hope Mr. Lincoln will deem my answer satisfactory on this point.” 


This is the distinct assertion of the power of territorial legislation to admit or 
exclude slavery ; of the first in the race of migration who reach a territory, 
the common property of the people of the United States to enact laws for the 
exclusion of other joint owners of the territory, who may in the exercise of 
their equal right to enter the common property, choose to take with them pro- 
perty recognized by the Constitution, but not acceptable to the first emigrants to 
the Territory. That Senator had too often and too fully discussed with me the 
question of ‘*squatter sovereignty”? to be justified in thus mistaking my 
opinion. The difference between us is as wide as that of one who should assert 
the right to rob from him who admitted the power. It is true, as I stated it at 
that time, all property requires protection trom the society in the midst of which 
itis held. This necessity does not confer a right to destroy, but rather creates an 
obligation to protect. It is true as I stated it, that slave property peculiarly 
requires the protection of society, and would ordinarily become valueless in the 
midst of a community, which would seek to seduce the slave from his master, 
and conceal hitn whilst absconding, and as jurors protect each other in any suit 
which the master might bring for damages. The laws of the United States, 
through the courts of the United States, might enable the master to recover the 
slave wherever he could find him. But you all know, in such a community as 
I have supposed, that a slave inclined to abscond would become utterly useless, 
and that was the extent of the admission. 

The extract on which reliance has been placed was taken from a speech 
made at Portland, and both betore and after the extract, the language employed 
conclusively disproves the construction, which unfriendly criticism has put 
upon the detached passage. Immediately preceding it, the following language 
was used : 


“The Territory being the common property of States, equals in the Union, 
and bound by the Constitution which recognizes property in slaves, it is an abuse of 
terms to call aggression the migration into that Territory of one of itsjoint owners, 
because carrying with him any species of property recognized by the Constitution, of 
the United States. The Federal Goveriment has no power to declare what is pro- 


perty enywhere. The power of each State cannot extend beyond its own limits. . 


Asa consequence, therefore, whatever is property in any of the States, must be so 
considered in any of the territories of the United States until they reach to the dig- 
nity of community independence, when the subject matter will be entirely under the 
control of the people, and be determined by their fundamental law. If the inhabi- 
tants of any territory should refuse to enact such laws and police regulations as 
would give security to their property or to his, it wou'd be rendered more or less 
valueless, in proportion to the difficulty of holding it without such protection. In 
the case of property in the labor of man, or what is usually called slave property, 
the insecurity would be so great that the owner could not ordinarily retain it. There- 
fore, though the right would remain, the remedy being withheld, it would follow that 
the owner would be practically debarred by the circumstances of the case, from 
taking slave property into a territory where the sense of the inhabitants was opposed 
to its introduction. So much for the oft repeated fallacy of forcing slavery upon any 
community.” . 


And in a subsequent part of the same speech, the matter was treated of in 
this wise: 


*¢ The South had not asked Congress to extend slavery into the territories, and he in 
common with most other Southern statesmen, denied the existence of any power to 
do so. He held it to be the creed of the Democracy, both in the North and the South, 
that the general government had no constitutional power either to establish or pro- 
hibit slavery anywhere; a grant of power to do the one must necessarily have 
involved the power to do the other. Hence it is their policy not to interfere on the 
one side or the other, but protecting each individual in his constitutional rights, to 
leave every inde;endent community to determine and adjust all domestic questions as 
in their wisdom may seem best.”’ 
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In other speeches made elsewhere, in New England and in New York, 
the equality of the South as joint owners was declared and maintained, as I 
had often done before the people of Mississippi and in the Senate of the United 
States when the subject was in controversy. The position taken by me in 1850, 
in the form of an amendment offered to one of the compromise measures of that 
year, was intended to assert the equal right of all property to the protection of 
the United States, and to deny to any legislative body the power to abridge that 
right. The decision of the Supreme Court in the Dred Scott case has fully sus- 
tained our position in the following passage : | 


‘© If Congress itself cannot do this, (prohibit slavery in a Territory,) if it is beyond 
the powers conferred onthe Federal Government—it will be admitted, we presume, 
that it could not authorize a territorial government to exercise them.  J¢ could confer 
no power on any local government established by its authority, to violate the provisions of 
the Constitution. 

*‘ And if the Constitution recognizes the right of property of the master in a slave; 
and makes no distinction between that description of property and other property 
owned by a citizen, no tribunal, acting under the authority of the United States, 
whether legislative, executive, or judicial, has aright to draw such a distinction, or 
deny to it the benefit of the provisions and guarantees which have been provided 
for the protection of private property against the encroachments of the govern- 
ment. 

At the time of the adoption of the Kansas-Nebraska bill, it certainly was 
understood that the constitutional rights to take slaves into any territory of the 
United States should thenceforth be regarded as a judicial question ; and there- 
fore special provision was made to facilitate the bringing of such questions 
before the Supreme Court of the United States. After the decision to which 
reference has just been made, the prominent advocate of the bill at the time of 
its enactment should have been estopped from recurring to his ‘‘ squatter sov- 
ereignty ”’ heresies, though the decision should have been different from his 
anticipation or desire. And as much interest has been felt in relation to his 
position, and some inquiry has been made as to my view of it, [ will here say, 
that I consider him as having recanted the better opinions announced by him in 
1854, and that I cannot be compelled to choose between men, one of whom 
asserts the power of Congress to deprive us of a constitutional right, and the 
other only denies the power of Congress, in order to transfer it to the territorial 
legislature. Neither the one nor the other has any authority to sit in judgment 
on our rights under the Constitution. - 

Between such positions, Mississippi cannot have a preference, because she 
cannot recognize anything tolerable in either of them. 

Having called your attention to the speech made at Portland, to show that 
other parts of it disprove the construction put upon the paragraph, which was 
taken from it, and reported to be a part of the speech delivered at Bangor, it 
may be as well on this occasion to state the circumstances under which the 
speech was made at Portland. Immediately preceding the State election, [ was 
invited, by the democracy of that city, to address them, and my attention was 
especially called to a delusion practiced on the people of Maine, by which many 
were led to believe that there was a purpose on we part of the South, through 
the government of the United States, to force slavery not only into the terri- 
tories, but also into the non-slaveholding States of the Union. It was repre- 
sented to me that in the last Presidential canvass that one of the Senators of 
Maine had convinced many of the voters that if Mr. Buchanan should be 
elected, slavery would be forced upon Maine, and that the other Senator was 
arguing that the Dred Scott decision of the Supreme Court had given authority 
to introduce and hold slaves in that State. ‘To counteract such impressions, 
injurious to the South and her friends, the remarks which have been extracted 
were made. 

On that, as on other occasions, it was deemed a duty to correct misrepresen- 
tation and seek to vindicate our purposes from the prejudice which ignorance 
and agitation had created against us. If it was in my power in any degree to 
allay sectional excitement, to cultivate sounder opinions and a more fraternal 
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feeling, it was a task most acceptable to me, and one for the performance of 
which I could not doubt your approval. But it has been my fortune to be the 
object of a malice which I have not striven to appease because I was conscious 
that it rested upon no injury or injustice inflicted by me. The land swarms 
with Presidential candidates, announced by their agents or their friends, or by 
themselves, as the mode most available for preventing too zealous and partial 
friends from putting them in nomination. ‘To these it was the source of un- 
founded apprehension, that I went to the coast of New England, instead of 
returning to Mississippi. If any of them had known the necessity which kept 
me from home, it is fair to suppose the aspirant for such distinction could not 
have been guilty of the meanness of suppressing that fact, and allowing misrep- 
resentation to do its work in my absence. 

For the wretch who is doomed to go through the world bearing a personal 
jealousy or a personal malignity, which renders him incapable of doing justice, 
and studious of misrepresentation, I can only feel pity, and were it possible to 
to feel revengeful, could consign him to no worse punishment than that of 
his own tormentors, the vipers nursed in his own breast. 

But long have I delayed what is my chief purpose, to speak to my friends, 
the men whose good opinion is to me of importance only second to the ap- 
proval of my own conscience. So far as they have misunderstood me, it is 
a pleasure to set forth the true meaning of both my words and my deeds. To 
my traducers I have no explanations to offer and no apologies for any one. 
If State Rights men in the excess of their zeal have censured me, I have no 
reproaches for them, but cheerfully bear the burden which may be imposed 
upon me by zeal in the cause to which my political life has been devoted, 
and in imitation of Job, would bless the State Rights Democracy of Missis- 
sippi, even if the object of its vengeance: ‘Though he slay me, yet will I trust 
in him.”’ 

If I had been asked what interpretation might possibly be put upon the pub- 
lished sketch of the remarks made by me at sea on the Fourth of July last, 
speculation would have been exhausted before it would have occurred to me 
that my State Rights friends would consider themselves described under the 
head of “ trifling politicians,’? who could not believe that the country would 
remain united to repel insult to our flag as it had recently been on the occasion 
of the attempt to exercise visit and search in the Gulf of Mexico, under the 
pretext of checking the African slave trade. The publisher of thatsketch has 
already announced that it was not a report, and that for its language I could 
not justly be considered responsible. To this it is needless that I should add 
any thing. But I have treated it, and will treat it in the view necessarily 
taken by those who construed it before such denial was made. 

During the period of greatest adversity, in the hour of gloom and defeat, 
the State Rights Democracy had no cause to complain of my fealty. We 
struggled together, fell together, rose together, and to them [ am indebted for 
whatever of consideration or position I possess. Endeared to me by our 
common suffering; grateful to them for the steadfast support with which they 
have honored me, accustomed to refer with pride to my identity with them, 
it would have been strange indeed, if when separated from them under cir- 
cumstances which turned my eyes, with more than ordinary anxiety towards 
my home, I should then have sought an occasion to heap reproachful language 
upon them. 

Often it has been my duty to repel the accusations of others who’ sought to 
attribute to the State Rights Democracy opinions not their own, and to impute 
to them the purpose to agitate for the destruction of the government we in- 
herited. As one of the State Rights party, I deny that the language published 
is a picture of me or my class, and I have as little disposition now, as at any 
former time, to separate myself from the body of the party, with which I have 
so long acted, which I rejoice to see in power at home, and daily more and 
more respected in the other States. 

I have thus defined who were not meant, and will now tell who were meant. 
First, they were the noisy agitators who were constantly disturbing the public 
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peace and proclaiming that slavery is so great an evil, that the preservation 
of the Union is subordinate to the purpose of abolishing it. They who object 
to any protection, on the high seas or elsewhere, being given to slave property 
by the government of the United States; who would rejoice in any insult 
offered to the national flag if borne by a vessel sailing from a Southern port; 
and who have been for some time back circulating petitions for a dissolution 
of the Union on the ground of the incompatibility of the sections. And to 
these may be added the few, the very few of Southern men who fancying that 
they would have advantages out of the Union which they cannot possess 
within it, however fully the compact should be observed and State Equality 
maintained, desire its dissolution, and taking counsel of their passions, decry 
the labors of all who seek to preserve the government as our fathers formed 
it, and to develope the great purposes for which it was ordained and established. 

The other phrase which has been the subject of comment was, “and this 
great country will remain united.” How “united” is set forth in the 
language to which this clause was a conclusion, ‘‘united to protect our 
national flag whenever a foreign power, presuming on our domestic dissention, 
should dare to insult it’? The unanimity with which men of all parties in 
the two houses of Congress rallied to support the executive in maintaining the 
rights of our flag, had been the subject of my commendation. Upon that fact 
the idea expressed rested. At worst it could but have evinced too much 
credulity, and I trust I may die believing that whenever the honor of our flag 
shall demand it, every mountain and valley and plain, will pour forth their 
hardy sons, and that shoulder to shoulder they will march against any foreign 
foe which shall invade the rights of any portion of the United States. 

And here permit me as a duty to you, and an obligation upon myself, to 
pay the tribute which [ believe to be due the Northern Democracy. Having 
formed my opinion of them upon insufficient data, I have had occasion, after 
much intercourse with them, to modify it. I believe that a great reaction has 
commenced ; how far it will progress I do not pretend to say, but am hopeful 
that agitation will soon become unprofitable to political traders in New Eng- 
land, and this hope rests upon the high position taken by the Nothern De- 
mocracy, and upon the increased vote which in some of the States, under the 
more distinct avowal of sound principles, their candidates have received. You 
may now often hear among them not only the unqualified defence of your 
constitutional rights, but the vindication of your institutions in the abstract, 
and in the concrete. 

In the town of Portland, just preceding the election, a Democrat of large 
means and extensively engaged in commercial transactions and city improve- 
ments addressed the Democracy, arguing that their prosperity depended upon 
their connection with countries, the products of which were dependent upon 
slave labor; and the future growth and prosperity of their city depended upon 
the extension of slave labor into all countries where it could be profitably em- 
ployed. Heshowed by a statistical statement the paralysing effect which would 
be produced upon their interest by the abolition of slavery. The Black Re- 
publican papers of course abused him, and compared him to Davis and Toombs, 
but his sound views were approved by the Democracy, and so far as I could 
judge, he gained consideration by their manly utterance. 

A generation had been educated in error, and the South had done nothing in 
defence of the abstract right of slavery. Within a few years essays have been 
written, books have been published, by northern as well as by southern men, 
and with the increase of information, there has been a subsidence of prejudice, 
and a preparation of the mind to receive truth. Our friends are still in a 
minority. It would be vain to speculate as to the period when their position 
will be reversed. Whether sooner or later, or never, they are still entitled to 
our regard and respect. A few years ago those who maintained our consti- 
tutional right, and to secure it voted for the Kansas and Nebraska bill, went 
home to meet reproach and expulsion from public employment. 

Even their social position was affected by that political act. The few years, 
however, which have elapsed, have produced a great change. They have 
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recovered all except their political position. That bill which was considered 
when it was enacted, a Southern measure, for which Northern men bravely 
sacrificed their political prospects, has of late been denounced at the South as 
a cheatand a humbug. A poorreturn certainly, to those who conscientiously 
maintaining our rights, surrendered their popularity to secure what the men 
for whom they made the saerifice now pronounce to have been a cheat. It is 
true that bill has recently received in some quarters a construction which its 
friends did not place upon it when it was enacted. But it should be judged by 
its terms and by contemporaneous construction. 

When I visited the people of Mississippi last year, the question of greatest 
public excitement, was connected with the action of the Executive in Telation 
to the admission of Kansas as a State of the Union. You had been led to 
suppose that the President would attempt to control the action of the conven- 
tion, and if the constitution was not submitted to a popular vote, would oppose 
by all the means within his power, the admission of the State within the 
Union. You were also excited at a dogma which had been put forth, to the 
effect that no more slave States should be admitted. I agreed with you then, 
that if the President took such position he would violate the obligations of his 
office, and be faithless to the trust which you had reposed in him. I agreed 
with you then, that the exclusion of a State, because it was slaveholding, 
would be such an offence against your equality as would demand at your 
hands the vindication of your rights. What has been the result? The con- 
vention framed the constitution, submitted only the clause relating to slavery 
to a popular vote, and applied for admission. The President in his annual 
message referred in favorable terms to the application, then not formally made, 
and when the Constitution reached him transmitted itito Congress with a 
special message, in which he fully and emphatically maintained the right of 
admission. 

After the convention had adjourned, Mr. Stanton, acting Governor of the 
Territory, called and extra session of the Freesoil Legislature, which has been 
elected, and it passed an act to submit the whole constitution to a popular vote. 
The President removed him from office,—a further evidence of the sincerity 
with which he was fulfilling your expectations in relation to Kansas. And it 
gives me pleasure here to say of him, what I am assured I can now say with 
confidence, that he will not shrink a hair’s breadth from the position he has 
taken, but ‘will move another step in advance, and fall, if fall he must, man- 
fully upholding the rights and defying the insolence of ill-gotten power. 

When the bill was presented to the Senate for the admission of the State of 
Kansas, after a long discussion, it was adopted, with a provision which re- 
quired the State after admission to relinquish its claim to all the land asked for 
in its ordinance, except 5,000,000 acres, that being the largest amount which 
had been ever oranted to a State at the period of its admission. There was 
also a provision declaratory of the right of the people to change their consti- 
tution at any time; though the instrument itself had restricted them for a term 
of years. I considered both those provisions objectionable ; the first, because 
it was directory of legislation to be enacted by a State; and the second, because 
it was inviting toa disregard of the fundamental law, and had too much the 
seeming of a concession to the anti- slavery feeling which was impatient fora 
change. of the constitution. That bill failed in the House, and was succeeded 
by a bill of the Opposition which recognized the right of Kansas to be admitted 
with a pro-slavery constitution, provided it should be adopted by a popular 


vote. This also failed, and in the division between the two Houses, a com-. 
As there has been much diversity of opinion in relation to that law, and I 


think much misapprehension as to its character, I will be pardoned for speak- 
ing of it somewhat minutely. 

When it was known that the Conference Committee had prepared a bill, I 
mittee of conference was appointed, which framed the bill that became a law. 
being at the time confined to my house by disease, invited my colleague and 
the Representatives from the State to visit me, that we might confer together 
and decide upon the course which we would pursue. Before the evening of 
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our meeting, a distinguished member of the House of Representatives, a 
member of the Committee, called and read to me the bill which they had 
prepared. It containedsome features which I considered objectionable. He 
concurred with me, and promised to use his efforts to have them stricken out. 
When the Mississippi delegation assembled, our conference was full, and 
marked by the desire, first to protect the rights of our State, and secondly, to 
secure unanimity of action by its delegation. The objections which were 
urged, referred, as my memory serves me, entirely to the features which I had 
reason to hope would be stricken out. One of the delegation announced an 
unwillingness to support the proposed modification of the Senate proposition, 
lest it should be considered as yielding the point on which we had insisted 
that Congress could not require the Constitution to be submitted to a popular 
vote. I refer to the lamented Quitman, whose sincere devotion to Southera 
interests, no one, who knew him, could question. I regretted that he deemed 
it necessary to vote, finally, against the measure, but I honor the motive 
which governed his course. 

The ordinance which was attached to the Constitution, was not a part of 
it, but a condition annexed to the application for admission. If Congress had 
stricken the ordinance out, the effect, 1 believe, would have been that of 
admitting the State without any reservation of the public land; would have 
transferred as an attribute of sovereignty the useful as well as the eminent 
domain. The Southern Senators who received the soubriquet of Southern 
ultras, held that position in 1850, in relation to the public lands of California, 
and it constituted one of their objections to the admission of that State at 
the time it was effected. ‘T'o modify the ordinance, that is to change the con- 
dition on which the inhabitants of Kansas proposed to enter into the Union 
was necessarily to give them the right to withdraw their proposition. 

It remained then for Congress if they reduced the amount of land asked 
for in the ordinance, either to provide the mode in which the inhabitants should 
accept or reject the modification or leave them to do it in such manner as they 
might adopt. The convention was defunct, the legislature was black repub- 
lican and thought to be entitled to little confidence, and it seemed to be better 
that Congress should itself provide the mode of ascertaining the public will 
than leave that duty to the territorial legislature, such as it was believed and 
proven tobe. It was a mere question of expediency, and I think the best 
course was pursued. 

To have admitted the State without modification of the ordinance, would 
have been to grant five times as much of the public land as had ever been 
given to a State at the period of admission. 

There was nothing to justify such a discrimination, and otherwise the State 
could not be admitted without referring the question or violating the principle 
of State sovereignty. 

As a condition precedent, the general government may require the recog- 
nition of its right to control the primary disposal of the land, but can have no 
right to impose a condition with the mandate that it shall be subsequently ful- 
filled and no power to enforce the mandate if the State admitted should refuse 
to comply. Not for all the land in Kansas, not for all the land between the 
Missouri and the Pacific ocean, not for all the land of the continent of North 
America, would I agree that the federal government should have the power 
to coerce a State. 

The necessity for having all conditions agreed upon before the admission of 
a State was demonstrated by Mr. Soule, in 1850, in the discussion of the bill 
for the admission of California. Mr. Webster replied to him but did not 
answer his argument, and the course of events seems likely to verify all that 
Senator Soule foretold. 

Of the three methods which were supposable, I think Congress adopted the 
best; it was the only one which was attainable and secured all which was of 
value to the South. It was the admission by Congress of a State with a pro- 
slavery Constitution ; it was the triumph of the principle that forbade Con- 
gress to interfere either as to the matter of the Constitution or the manner in 
which it should be formed and adopted. 
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The refusal of the inhabitants to accept the reduced endowment offered to 
them, and their decision to remain in a territorial condition, was, in my opin- 
ion, wise on their part and fortunate on ours. The late Governor, Denver, 
has forcibly pointed out to them their want of means to support a State gov- 
ernment, and the propriety of giving their first attention to the establishment 
of order and the development of their internal resources. There were many 
reasons to doubt the fitness of the inhabitants of Kansas to be admitted as a 
State. 

The condition of the country and the previous legislation of Congress made 
the case exceptional, and, in my judgment, justified the course adopted. I 
have, therefore, no apology or regret to offer in the case. 

The Northern opponents of the measure have, among other denunciatory 
epithets, applied to it those of “‘ bribery”? and ‘‘ coercion.”? ** Bribery ”’ to 
give less by twenty millions of acres of land than was claimed, and “ coer- 
cion”’ to leave them to the option of receiving the usual endowment, or wait- 
ing until they had an amount of population which would give some assurance 
of their ability to maintain a State government. Though such is the require- 
ment of the law, and designed to secure exemption from the mischievous agi- 
tation which has for several years disturbed the country and benefitted only 
the demagogues who make a trade of politics, we may scarcely hope to escape 
from a renewal of the agitation which has been found so profitable. The next 
phase of the question will probably be in the form of what is termed an 
*‘enabling act,’?-—— a favorite measure with the advocates of ‘‘ squatter 
sovereignty,’ who, claiming for the inhabitants of a Territory all the power of 
the people of a State, nevertheless consider it necessary that Congress should 
confer the power to form a Constitution and apply as a State. Congress has 
given authority for admission in some cases, but I think it better to avoid than 
to follow the precedent. Not that I am concerned for the doctrine of ‘* squat- 
ter sovereignty,’ but that I would guard against the mischievous error of con- 
sidering the federal government as the parent of States, and would restrict it 
to the function of admitting new States into the Union, barring all pretension 
to the power of creating them. 

It seems now to be probable that the Abolitionists and their allies will have. 
control of the next House of Representatives, and it may be well inferred 
from their past course that they will attempt legislation both injurious and 
offensive to the South. I have an abiding faith that any law which violates 
our constitutional rights, will be met with a veto by the present Executive.— 
But should the next House of Representatives be such as would elect an 
Abolition President, we may expect that the election will be so conducted as 
probably to defeata choice by the people and devolve the election upon the 
House. 

Whether by the House or by the people, if an Abolitionist be chosen Pres- 
ident of the United States, you will have presented to you the question of 
whether you will permit the government to pass into the hands of your 
avowed and implacable enemies. Without pausing for your answer, I will 
state my own position to be that such a result would bea species of revolution 
by which the purposes of the Government would be destroyed and the obser- 
vance of its mere forms entitled to no respect. 

In that event, in such manner as should be most expedient, I should deem 
it your duty to provide for your safety outside of a Union with those who have 
already shown the will, and would have acquired the power, to deprive you 
of your birthright and to reduce you to worse than the colonial dependence of 
your fathers. 

The master mind of the so-called Republican party, Senator Seward, has in 
a recent speech at Rochester, announced the purpose of his party to dislodge 
the Democracy from the possession of the federal Government, and assigns as 
a reason the friendship of that party for what he denominates the slave sys- 
tem. He declares the Union between the States having slave labor and free 
labor to be incompatible, and announces that one or the other must disappear. 
He even asserts that ft was the purpose of the framers of the Government to 
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destroy slave property, and cites as evidence of it, the provision for an amend- 
ment of the Constitution. He seeks to alarm his auditors by assuring them 
of the purpose on the part of the South and the Democratic party to force 
slavery upon all the States of the Union. Absurd as all this may seem to 
you, and incredulous as you may be of its acceptance by any intelligent por- 
tion of the citizens of the United States, I have reason to believe that it has 
been inculcated to no small extent in the Northern mind. 

It requires but a cursory examination of the Constitution of the United 
States ; but a partial knowledge of its history and of the motives of the men 
who formed it, to see how utterly fallacious it is to ascribe to them the purpose 
of interfering with the domestic institutions of any of the States. But ifa 
disrespect for that instrument, a fanatical disregard of its purposes, should ever 
induce a majority, however large, to seek by amending the Constitution, to 
pervert it from its original object, and to deprive you of the equality which 
your fathers bequeathed to you, I say let the star of Mississippi be snatched 
from the constellation to shine by its inherent light, if it must be so, through 
al] the storms and clouds of war. 

The same dangerously powerful man describes the institution of slavery as 
degrading to labor, as intolerant and inhuman, and says the white laborer 
among us is not enslaved only because he cannot yet be reduced to bondage. 
Where he learned his lesson, 1am ata loss to imagine; certainly not by 
observation, for you all know that by interest, if not by higher motive, slave 
labor bears to capital as kind a relation as can exist between them anywhere ; 
that it removes from us all that controversy between the laborer and the capi- 
talist, which has filled Europe with starving millions and made their poor- 
houses an onerous charge. You too know, that among us, white men have 
an equality resulting from a presence of the lower caste, which cannot exist 
where white men fill the position here occupied by the servile race. The 
mechanic who comes among us, employing the less intellectual labor of the 
African, takes the position which only a master-workman occupies where all 
the mechanics are white, and therefore it is that our mechanics hold their 
position of absolute equality among us. 

I say to you here as I have said to the Democracy of New York, if it 
should ever come to pass that the Constitution shall be perverted to the 
destruction of our rights so that we shall have the mere right as a feeble 
minority unprotected by the barrier of the Constitution to give an ineffectual 
negative vote in the Halls of Congress, we shall then bear to the federal 
government the relation our colonial fathers did to the British crown, and if 
we are worthy of our lineage we will in that event redeem our rights even if 
it be through the process of revolution. And it gratifies me to be enabled to 
say that no portion of the speech to which I have referred was received with 
more marked approbation by the Democracy there assembled than the senti- 
ment which has just been cited. I am happy also to state that during the 
past summer I heard in many places, what previously I had only heard from 
the late President Pierce, the declaration that whenever a Northern army should 
be assembled to march for the subjugation of the South, they would have a 
battle to fight at home before they passed the limits of their own State, and 
one in which our friends claim that the victory will at least be doubtful. 

Now, as in 1851, I hold separation from the Union by the State of Missis- 
sippi to be the last remedy—the final alternative. In the language of the ven- 
erated Calhoun | consider the disruption of the Union as a great though not 
the greatest calamity. I would cling tenaciously to our constitutional Govern- 
ment, seeing as I do in the fraternal Union of equal States the benefit to all 
and the fulfillment of that high destiny which our fathers hoped for and left 
it for their sons to attain. I love the flag of my country with even more than 
a filial affection. Mississippi gave me in my boyhood to her military service. 
For many of the best years of my life I have followed that flag and upheld it 
on fields where if I had fallen it might have been claimed as my winding 
sheet. When I have seen it surrounded by the flags of foreign countries, the 
pulsations of my heart have beat quicker with every breeze which displayed 
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its honored stripes and brilliant constellation. I have looked with veneration 
on those stripes as recording the original size of our political family and with 
pride upon that constellation as marking the family’s growth; I glory in the 
position which Mississippi’s star holds in the group ; but sooner than see its 
lustre dimmed—sooner than see it degraded from its present equality—would 
tear it from its place to be set even on the perilous ridge of battle as a sign 
round which Mississippi’s best and bravest should gather to the harvest-home 
of death. 

As when I had the privilege of addressing the Legislature a year ago, so 
now do I urge you to the needful preparation to meet whatever contingency 
may befall us. The maintenance of our rights against a hostile power is a 
physical problem and cannot be solved by mere resolutions. Not doubtful of 
what the heart will prompt, it is not the less proper that due provision should 
be made for physical necessities. Why should not the State have an armory 
for the repair of arms, for the alteration of old models so as to make them 
conform to the improved weapons of the present day, and for the manufacture 
on a limited scale of new arms, including cannon and their carriages ; the 
casting of shot and shells, and the preparation of fixed ammunition ? 

Such preparation will not precipitate us upon the trial of secession, for I 
hold now, as in 1850, that Mississippi’s patriotism will hold her to the Union 
as long as it is constitutional, but it will give to our conduct the character of 
earnestness of which mere paper declarations have somewhat deprived us; 
it will strengthen the hands of our friends at the North, and in the event that 
separation shall be forced upon us, we shall be prepared to meet the contin- 
gency with whatever remote consequences may follow it, and give to manly 
hearts the happy assurance that manly arms will not fail to protect the gentle 
beauty which blesses our land and graces the present occasion. 

You are already progressing in the construction of railroads which, whilst 
they facilitate travel, increase the products of the State and the reward of the 
husbandman, are a great element of strength by the means they afford for 
rapid combination at any point where it may be desirable to concentrate our 
forces. To those already in progress I hope one will soon be added to connect 
the interior of the State with the best harbor upon our Gulf coast. When 
this shall be completed a trade will be opened to that point which will produce 
direct importation and exportation to the great advantage of the planter as well 
as all,consumers of imported goods ; and furnishing ‘‘ exchange,”’ will protect 
us from such revulsion as was suffered last fall when during a period of entire 
prosperity at home, our market was paralyzed by failures in New York. 

The contemplated improvement in the levee system, will give to our people 
a mine of untold wealth; and as we progress in the development of our 
resources and the increase of our power, so will we advance in State pride 
and the ability to maintain principles far higher in value than mountains of 
gold or oceans of pearl. 

But I find myself running into those visions which have hung before -me 
from my boyhood up; which at home and abroad have been the hope con- 
stantly attending upon me, and which che cold wing of time has been unable 
to wither. I am about to leave you to discharge the duties of the high trust 
with which you have honored me. I go with the same love for Mississippi 
which has always animated me; with the same confidence in her people, 
which has cheered me in the darkest hour. As often as I may return to you, 
I feel secure of myself, and say I shall come back unchanged. Or should the 
Providence which has so often kindly protected me, not permit me to return 
again, my last prayer will be for the honor, the glory and the happiness of 
Mississippi. 
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RESOLUTIONS | 


Submitted by Mr. Davis, of Mississippi, on 1st March, 1860. 


1. Resolved, That, in the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution, the States adopting the 
same acted severally as free and independent 
sovereignties, delegating a portion of their 
powers to beexertised by the Federal Govern- 
ment for the increased security of each 
against dangers, domestic as well as foreign; 
and that any intermeddling by any one or 
more States, or by a combination of their 
citizens, with the domestic institutions of the 
others, on any pretext whatever, political, 
moral, or religious, with a view to their dis- 
turbance or subversion, is in violation of the 
Constitution, insulting to the States so inter- 
fered with, endangers their domestic peace 
and tranquility—objects for which the Con- 
stitution was formed—and, by necessary con- 
sequence, tends to weaken and destroy the 
Union itself. 


2. Resolved, That negro slavery, as it exists 
in fifteen States of this Union, composes an 
important portion of their domestic institu- 
tions, inherited from their ancestors, and ex- 
isting at the adoption of the Constitution, by 
which it is recognized as constituting an im- 
portant element in the apportionment of pow- 
ers among the States; and that no change of 
opinion or feeling on the part of the non- 
slaveholding States of the Union, in relation 
to this institution, can justify them, or their 
citizens, in open or covert attacks thereon, 
with a view to its overthrow; and that all 
such attacks are in manifest violation of the 
mutual and solemn pledge to protect and 
defend each other, given by the States respec- 
tively on entering into the constitutional com- 
pact which formed the Union, and are a 
manifest breach of faith, and a violation of 
the most solemn obligations. 


3. Resolved, That the union of these States 
rests on the equality of rights and privileges 
among its members; and that it is especially 
the duty of the Senate, which represents the 
States in their sovereign capacity, to resist all 
attempts to discriminate eithef in relation to 
persous or property in the Territories, which 
are the common possessions of the United 
States, so as to give advantages to the citizens 
of one State which are not equally assured 
to those of every other State. 


4, Resolved, That neither Congress nor a 
Territorial Legislature, whether by direct 
legislation, or legislation of an indirect and 
unfriendly character, possess power to annul 
or impair the constitutional right of any 
citizen of the United States to take his slave 
property into the common Territories, and 
there hold and enjoy the same while the terri- 
torial condition remains. 


5. Resolved, That if experience should at 
any time prove that the judicial and execu- 
tive authority do not possess means to insure 
adequate protection to constitutional rights 
in a Territory, and if the territorial govern- 
ment should fail or refuse to provide the 
necessary remedies for that purpose, it will 
be the duty of Congress to supply such de- 
ficiency. 


6. Lesolved, That the inhabitants of a Ter- 
ritory of the United States, when they right- 
fully form a constitution to be admitted as a 
State into the Union, may then, for the first 
time, like the people of a State when forming 
anew constitution, decide for themselves 
whether slavery, as a domestic institution, 
shall be maintained or prohibited within their 
jurisdiction; and “ they shall be received into 
the Union with or without slavery, as their 
constitution may prescribe at the time of their 
admission.’’ 


7. Resolved, That the provision of the Con- 
stitution for the rendition of fugitives from 
service or labor, without the adoption of 
which the Union could not have been formed, 
and that the laws of 1793 and 1850, which 
were enacted to secure its execution, and the 
main features of which, being similar, bear 
the impress of nearly seventy years of sanc- 
tion by the highest judicial authority, should 
be honestly and faithfully observed and main- 
tained by all who enjoy the benefits of our 
compact of union; and that all acts of indi- 
viduals or of State Legislatures to defeat the 
purpose or nullify the requirements of that 
provision, and the laws made in pursuance of 
it, are hostile in character, subversive of the 
Constitution, and revolutionary in their 
effect. 
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Tue consideration of these Resolutions 
having been resumed, Mr. Davis addressed 
the Senate as follows: 


Mr. Prestipenr: Among the many 
blessings for which we are indebted to our 
ancestry, is that of transmitting to us a 
written Constitution; a fixed standard to 
which, in the progress of events, every 
case may be referred and by which it may 
be measured. But for this the wise men 
who formed our Government dared not 
have hoped for its perpetuity; for they saw 
floating down the tide of time wreck after 
wreck, marking the short life of every 
Republic which had preceded them. 
With this, however, to check, to restrain, 
and to direct their posterity, they might 
reasonably hope the Government they 
founded should last forever; that it would 
secure the great purposes for which it 
was ordained and established; that it 
would be the shield of their posterity 
equally in every part of the country, and 
equally in all time to come. It was this 
which mainly distinguished the forma- 
tion of our Government from those con- 
federacies or republics which had preceded 
it; and this is the best foundation for our 
hope of a perpetuity to the peace, power, 
and prosperity our Union has conferred. 
The resolutions which have been read, and 
which [ had the honor to present to the 
Senate, are little more than the announce- 
ment of what [ hold to be the clearly ex- 
pressed “declarations of the Constitution 
itself. ‘To that fixed standard it is sought, 
at this time, when we are drifting far from 
the initial point, and when clouds and dark- 
ness hover over us, to bring back the Gov- 
ernment, and to test our present condition 
by the rules which our fathers laid down 
for us in the beginning. 

The differences which exist between 
distinct portions of the country, the rival- 
ries and the jealousies of to-day, though 
differing in degree, are exactly of the na- 
ture of those which preceded the formation 
of the Constitution. Our fathers were 
aware of the conflicting interests of the 
navigating and planting States, as they 
were then regarded. They sought to com- 
pose those difficulties, and, by compensat- 
ing advantages given by one to the other, 
to form a Government equal and just in 
its operation; and which, like the gentle 
Showers of heaven, should fall twice 


blessed, blessing him that gives and him 
that receives. This beneficial action and 
reaction between the different interests of 
the country constituted the bond of union 
and the motive of its formation. They 
constitute it still, if we are sufficiently wise 
to appreciate our interests, and sufficiently 
faithful to observe our trust. Indeed, with 
the extension of territory, with the multi- 
plication of interests, with the varieties 
increasing from time to time of the pro- 
ducts of this vast country, the bonds which 
bind the Union together should have in- 
creased. Rationally considered, they have 
increased, because the free trade which 
was established by the Union of the States 
has now become. more valuable to the 
people thus united than their trade wit 

the rest of the world. 

I do not propose to argue questions of 
natural rights and inherent powers; I plant 
my reliance upon the Constitution; that 
Constitution which we have all sworn to 
support; that Constitution which, as the 
civil supreme, we have solemnly pledged 
ourselves to maintain while we hold the 


seats we now occupy in the Senate; to 


which we are bound in its spirit and in its 

letter, not grudgingly, but willingly, to 

render our obedience and support; as long 
as we hold office under the Federal Gov-. 
ernment ; neither in conscience nor in con~ 
duct can there be for us a higher authority. 

When the tempter entered the garden of’ 
Eden to taint its purity, to blight its peace- 

ful happiness, and induced our common. 
mother to offend against the law which 

God had given to her through Adam, he. 
was the first teacher of that ‘* higher law??’ 
which sets the will of the individual above 

the solemn rule which he is bound, asa 

part ofevery community toobserve. From 

the effect of the introduction of that teach-- 
ing of the higher law in the garden of Kden,. 
and the fall consequent upon it, came sin. 
into the world; and from sin came death 

and banishment and subjugation, as the: 
punishments of sin, the loss of life, un- 

fettered liberty, and perfect happiness fol- 

lowed from that first great law which was. 
given by God to fallen man. 

Why, then, shall we talk about natural 
rights? Whois to define them? Where 
is the judge that is to sit over the courts to 
try natural rights?. What is the era at 
which you will determine the breadth, the. 
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length, and the depth of those called the 
rights of nature? Shallyit be after the fall, 
when woman chad been made subject, 
when the earth was covered with thorns, 
and man had'to earn his bread in the sweat 
of his brow ?:or shall it be when there was 
equality between the sexes, when he lived 
in the garden, when all his wants were 
supplied, and when thorns and _thistles 
were unknown on the face of the earth ? 
Shall it be after the flood, when, for the 
first sin committed after the waters had 
retired from the face of the earth, the doom 
ef slavery was fixed upon the mongrel 
descendants otf Ham? If it be after the 
flood, after those decrees, how idle is this 
prating about natural rights as though sull 
containing all that had been forfeited, as 
being, in the present condition of man, 
above the obligations of the civil govern- 
ment? The Constitution is the law su- 
preme of every American. It is the 
plighted faith of our fathers; it is the hope 
of our posterity. Then, I come not to 
argue questions outside of or above the 
Constitution, but to plead the cause of 
right, of law and order under the Constitu- 
tion, and to plead it to those who have 
sworn to abide by its obligations. 

One of the fruitful sources, as I hold it, 
ef the errors which prevail in our country, 


is the theory that this is a Government of 


‘one people; that the Government of the 
United States was formed by a mass; and 
therefore it is taken that all are responsible 
for the institutions and policies of each. 
The Government of the United States is a 
‘compact between the sovereign members 
“who formed it; and if there be one fea- 
‘ture common to all the colonies planted 
‘upon the shores of America, it was the 
“steady assertion of, and uncompromis- 
‘ing desire for, community independence. 
ft was for this the Puritan, the Huguenot, 
the Catholic, the Quaker, the Protestant, 
‘eft the land of their nativity, and the 
fires of Kuropean persecution, whose 
shadows pointed to an American refuge 
of civil and religious freedom. They did 
not, however, come here with the enlarged 
idea of no established religion. The Puri- 
tans drove out the Quakers; the Church 
of England men drove out the Catholics. 
Persecution reigned through the colonies, 
except, perhaps, that of the Catholic col- 
ony of Maryland; the rule was persecu- 
tion for individual non-conformity. There- 
fore, I assert the common idea, and the 
-only common idea, was community inde- 
-pendence—the right of each independent 
people to do as they pleased in their do- 
‘mestic affairs. 

The declaration of independence was 


made by the colonies, each for itself. The 
recognition of their independence was not 
for the colonies united, but for each of the 
colonies which had maintained its inde 
pendence ; and so when the Constitution 
was formed, the delegates were not elected 
by the people en masse, but they came from 
each one of the States; and, when so 
formed, it was referred, not to the people 
en masse, but to the States severally, and 
by them severally ratified and adopted ; and 
this separate, independent action is palpa- 
bly manifest in the different dates at which 
it received this approval of the States. 
From first to last, nearly two years and a 
half elapsed; and the Government went 
into operation something like a year, before 
the last ratification was made. Is it, then, 
contended, that by this ratification and 
adoption of the Constitution, the States 
surrendered that sovereignty which they 
had previously gained? Can it be, that 
men who braved the perils of the ocean, 
the privations of the wilderness, who fought 
the war of the Revolution for community 
independence, should, in the hour of their 
success, when all was sunshine and peace 
around them, come voluntarily forward 
to lay down that boon for which they had 
suffered so much and so long? Reason 
forbids it; but if reason did not furnish a 
sufficient answer, the action of the States, 
when making the ratification, disproves it. 
The great State of New York—great, rel- 
atively, then, as she is now—wmanifested 
her wisdom in not receiving merely that 
implication which belongs to the case, and 
which was accepted as a sufficient assu- 
rance by the other States, but she entered 
her positive assertion of that retention of 
her sovereignty and power as the condi- 
tion on which she ratified the Constitu- 
tion. I read from Elliott’s Debates, page 
327. Among her resolutions of ratification 
is the following : 

“That the powers of Government may be reas- 
sumed by the people whensoever it shall become 
necessary to their happiness ; «very other power, ju- 
risdiction, aud right, which is not by the said Constitu- 
tion clearly delegated to the Congress of the United 
States, or the depar:ments of the Government thereof, 
remains to the peo;le of the several States, or to their 


respective State governments to whom they may have 
granted the same.’? 


North Carolina, with the Scotch caution 
which subsequent events have so well jus- 
tified, in 1788 passed this resolution: 


“Resolved, That a declaration of rights, asserting 
and securing from encroachments the great principles 
of civil and religious liberty, and the inalienable ri, hts 
of the people, together with amendments to the most 
ambiguous and exeeptionxble parts of the said Con- 
stituuion of Government, ought to be laid befure Con- 
gress and the Convention of the States that shall or 
may be called for the purpose of amending the said 
Constitution, for th ir consideration, previous to the 
ratification of the Constitution aforesaid on the part of 
the State of North Carolina.” 
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And in keeping with this, North Caro- 
lina withheld her ratification; she allowed 
the government to be formed by the number 
of States which was required to put it in 
operation, and still she remained out of the 
Union, asserting for herself and recognised 
as separately possessing the independence 
which she had maintained against Great 
Britain, and which she had no idea of sur- 
rendering to any other power. The last 
State which ratified the Constitution, long 
afier it had in fact gone into effect, Rhode 
island, in the third of her resolutions, says: 

«Tif. That the powers of government may be reas- 
sumed by the people whensoever it shall becoine ne- 
eessary to their happiness. That the rights of States 
respectively to nominate and appoint all State officers, 
and every other power, jurisdiction, and right, which 
is not by the said Constitution clearly delegat)d to 
the Congress of the United States. or to the depart- 
ments of Government thereof, remain to the people 
of the several States, or to their respective State goy- 
ernments to whom they may have granted the same.”? 

Here the use of the phrase ‘ State gov- 
ernments’”? shows how utterly unwarrant- 
able the construction that the reference 
was to the whole people of the States—to 
the people of all the States—and not to 
the people of each of the States severally. 

I have spoken of the difference of poli- 
cies, products, population, constituting the 
great motive of the Union. It, indeed, was 
its necessity. Had all the people been 
alike—had their institutions all been the 
same—there would have been no inter- 


est to bring them together; there would. 


have been no cause for commercial regula- 
tion or necessity for restraint being imposed 
upon them. It was the fact that they 
differed which rendered it necessary to 
have some law governing their inter- 
course. It was the fact that their products 
Were opposite—that their pursuits were 
various—that rendered it the great interest 
of the people that they should have free 
trade; such free trade, said Dr. Franklin, 
between the States as existed between the 
counties of England. 

Since that era, however, a fibre then 
unknown in the United States, and the 
production of which isdependent upon the 
domestic institution of African slavery, 
has come to be cultivated in such amounts, 
to enter so largely into the investments of 
manufacturers, into the productive wealth 
of the world, so greatly to add to the em- 
ployment of the industrious and contribute 
to the comfort of the poor, that it may be 
said that little fibre, cotton, wraps the com- 
mercial world, and binds it to the United 
States in bonds to keep the peace with us 
which no government of Europe would 
likely break. It has built up the great 
manufacturing cities of the Eastern States. 


. o 


It supports their shipping, the foreign as 
well as the coast-wise trade. It enables 
them to purchase in the market of China, 
when the high premium to be paid on the 
milled dollar would otherwise exclude 
them from that market. These are a part 
of the blessings resulting from that in- 
crease and variety of product which could 
not have existed if our domestic institu- 
tions had all been alike; and which would 
have been lost unless free trade between 
the United States had been granted and 


_ preserved. 


And here I will remark that it strikes 
me as more than wonderful, that a book 
recently issued has received the commen- 
dation of a large number of the represen- 
tatives of the manufacturing and commer- 
cial States, though, apart from its falsifica- 
tion of statistics and low abuse of southern 
States, institutions, and interests, the fea- 
ture which stands prominently out from 
it, is the arraignment of the South for 
using their surplus money in buying the 
manufactures of the North. How a man- 
ufacturing and commercial people can be 
truly represented by those who would in- 
culcate such doctrines as these, is to me 
passing strange. Is it vain boasting which 
renders them anxious to proclaim to the 
world that we buy our buckets, our rakes, 
and our shovels from them? No, they 
have too much good sense for that; and 
therefore I am ata loss to understand the 
motive, unless it be that deep-rooted hate 
which makes them blind to their own 
interest when that interest is weighed in 
the balance with the denunciation and de- 
traction of their brethren of the South. 

The great principle which lay at the 
foundation of this fixed standard, the Con- 
stitution of the United States, was the 
equality of rights among the States. The 
recognition of this was essential; it was 
necessary ; it was a step which had to be 
taken, before further progress could be 
made. It was the essential attribute of 
sovereignty in the State; the primary con- 
dition of a federal compact voluntarily 
entered into between sovereigns ; and it is 
that equality of right under the Constitu- 
tion on which we now insist. But more, 
when the States united they transferred 
their forts, their armament, their ships, 
and their right to maintain armies and 
navies, to the-federal government. Jt was 
the disarmament of the States, under the 
operation of a league which constituted a 
general agent and made the warlike opera- 
tions, the powers of defense, common to 
them all. Then, with this equality of the 
States, with this disarmament of them, if 
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there had been nothing in the Constitution 
to express it, I say the federal duty to 
afford protection to every constitutional 
right would follow asa necessary incident, 
and could not be denied by any one who 
could understand and would admit the true 
theory of such a Government. 

We claim protection, first, because it is 
our right; secondly, because it is the duty 
of the General Government to ensure it; 
and, thirdly, because we have entered into 
a compact together, which deprives each 
State of the power of using all the means 
which it might otherwise employ for its 
own defence. This is the general theory 
of the right of protection. What is the 
exception to it?) Is there an exception ? 
Ifso, who made it? Does the Constitution 
discriminate between different kinds of 
property ? Did the Constitution attempt 


to assimilate the institutions of the different - 


States confederated together? Was there 
a single State in this Union that would 
have been so unfaithful to the principles 
declared and maintained in their colonial 
condition, and which had prompted them 
at a still earlier period, to brave the priva- 
tions of the wilderness—is there one which 
would have consented to allow the Federal 
Government to control her domestic affairs 
or to discriminate between her institutions 
and those of her confederate States. 

But if it be contended that this is only 
argument, and that you need authority, I[ 
will draw it from the fountain—from the 
spring before it had been polluted; from 
the debates in the formation of the Con- 
stitution, from the views of those who, it 
will be admitted, at least, understood what 
the convention designed to do. Mr. Ran- 
dolph, it will be recollected, introduced a 
projet for a government, consisting of a 
series of resolutions. Among them was 
one which proposed to give Congress the 
power ‘‘to call forth the forces of the Union 
against any member of the Union failing 
to fulfill its duty under the articles thereof.” 
That was, to give Congress the power to 
coerce the States; to bring the States into 
subjection to the Federal Government. 
Now, sir, let us see how that was treated ; 
and first I will refer to one whose wisdom, 
as we take a retrospective view, seems to 
me marvelous, Not conspicuous in de- 
bate—at least not among the names which 
first occur when we think of that bright 
galaxy of patriots and statesmen—he was 
the man who, above all others, laid his 
finger upon every danger, and indicated 
the course which that danger was to take. 
I refer to Mr. Mason. 


“© Mr. Mason observed, not only that the present 
Confederation was deficient in not providing for coer- 
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f cion and punishment against delinquent States, but 


argued very cogently that punishment could not, in 
the nature of things, be executed on the States collect- 
ively; and, therefore, that such a government was 
necessary as could directly operate on individuals, and 
would punish those only whose guilt required, it 
Elliott’s Debates, vol. 5, page 133. 


Mr. Madison, who has been sometimes 
called the father of the Constitution, upon 
the same question, said : 


‘*A union of the States containing such an ingre 
dient seemed to provide for its own destruction. ‘The 
use of force against a State would look more like a_ 
declaration of war than an infliction of punishment 
and would probably be considered by the party attacked 
as a dissolution of all previous compacts by which it 
might be bound.’? 


Mr. Hamilton, who, to express a judg- 
ment by way of comparison, I would say 
was the master intellect of the age in which 
he lived—whose mind seemed to penetrate 
profoundly every question with which he 
grappled, and who seldom failed to exhaust 
the subject which he treated—Mr. Hamil- 
ton, enumerating the various powers neces- 
sary to maintain a Government, said : 


‘¢4. Force, by which may be understood a coercion 
of laws, or coercion of arms. Congress have not the 
former, except in few cases. In particular States, this 
cvercion is nearly sufficient; though he held it, in most 
cases, not entirely so. A certain portion of military 
force is absolutely necessary in large communities. 
Massachusetts is now feeling this necessity, and ma- 
king provision for it. But how can this force be ex- 
erted on the States collectively? Itis impossible. It 
amounts to a war between the parties. Foreign pow- 
ers, also, will not be idle spectators. ‘They will inter- 
pose ; the confusion will increase ; and a dissolution of 
the Union will ensue .”? 


The proposition was lost. 

In support of the universality of this idea 
of community independence, which I have 
suggested, the argument may be adduced 
which arose upon the proposition least 
likely to have exhibited it, that to give 
power to restrain the further importation 
of African slaves. On that occasion it 
appears that northern and southern men, 
arguing and presenting different views, 
resulting from their different stand-points, 
yet, all concurred in this, that there should 
be no power to restrain a State from im- 
porting what she pleased. As the Senator 
from Vermont (Mr. Cortamer) looks 
somewhat surprised at my statement, I 
will refer to the authority. Mr. Rutledge 
said: 

¢¢ Religion and humanity had nothing to do with this 
question. Interest alone is the governing principle ~ 
with nations, The true question at present is, whether 
the Southern States shall or shall not be parties to the 
Union. If the Northern States consult their interest, 
they will not oppose the increase of slaves, which will 
increase the commodities of which they will become 
the carriers.’’— Elliott’s Debates, vol. 5, p. 457. 

“Mr. Pinckney. South Carolina can never re- 
ceive the planif it prohibits the slave trade. In ey- 
ery proposed extension of the powers of Congress, that 
State has expressly and watchfully excepted that of 
meddling with the importation of neprogas If the 
States be all left at liberty on this subject, South Car- 
olina may perhaps, by degrees, do of herself what is 


wished, as Virginia and Maryland already have done.”? 
—lIbid, p. 457. 
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“Mr. SHERMAN was for leaving the clause as it 
stands. He disapproved of the slave trade ; yet, as the 
States were now possessed of the right to import 
slaves, as the public good did not require it to be taken 
from them, and as it was expedient to have as few 
objections as possible to the proposed scheme of Goy- 
ernment, he thought it best to leave the matter as we 
find it ”’—Page 457. 

Mr. Batpwin had conceived national objects alone to 
be before the convention; not such as, like the pre- 
sent, were of a local nature Georgia was decided on 
this point. That State has always hitherto supposed 
a General Government to be the pursuit of the central 
States, who wished to have a vortex for everything; 
that her distance would preclude her from equal ad- 
vantage ; and thatshe could not prudently purchase 
it by yielding national powers. From this, it might be 
understood in what light she would view an attempt 
to abridge one of her favorite prerogatives. 

** Tf left to herself, she may probably puta stop to 
the evil. As one ground for this conjecture, he took 
notice of the sect of ——, which, he said, was a re- 
spectable class of people who carried their ethics be- 
yond the mere equality of men, extending their human- 
ity to the claims of the whole animal creation.”— 
Page 459. 

“Mr. Gerry thought we had nothing to do with the 
eonduct of the States as to slaves, but ought to be care- 
ful not to give any sanction to it.””—Page 459. 

“ Mr. Kine thought the subject should be considered 
in a political light only. If two States will not agree 
to the Constitution, as stated on one side, he could 
affirm with equal belief, on the other, that great and 
equal opposition would be experienced from the other 
States He remarked on the exemption of slaves from 
duty, whilst every other import was subjected to it, as 
an inequality that could not fail to strike the commer- 
cial sagacity of the Northern and Middle States.”— 
Page 460. : 

Here, as will be observed, everywhere 
was recognized and admitted the doctrine 
of community independence and State 
equality—no interference with the institu- 
tions of a State; no interference even pro- 
spectively, save and except with their con- 
sent; and thus it followed that at one time 
it was proposed to except, from the power 
to prohibit the further introduction of Af- 
ricans, those States which insisted upon 
retaining that power; and finally it was 
agreed that a date should be fixed beyond 
which, probably none of them desired to 
retain it. These were States acting in 
their sovereign capacity; they possessed 
power to grant or withhold as they pleased; 
and that was the view which they took of 
it. I ask, then, how are we, their descen- 
dants, those holding under delegated au- 
thority, to assume a power over domestic 
institutions which they refused to admit, 
either as a purpose or a function, because 
opposed to principles eternal and lying at 
the foundation of the Constitution? 

If, then, protection generally be the 
duty (and who will deny it?) with which 
this Government is charged, for which 
the States pay taxes, because of which 
they surrendered their armies and navies ; 
no exemption, no remission, no excep- 
tion being made, [I ask, in the name of 
reason and constitutional right—I ask to 
be pointed to authority by which a dis- 
crimination is made between slave prop- 


erty and any other. Yet this is the ques- 


tion now fraught with greatest danger to 
our country. This has raised the hurri- 
cane which threatens to sweep our polit- 
ical fabric before it, to blot out the con- 
stellation of the Union from the political 
firmament of mankind. Does it not be- 
come us, then, calmly to consider it, 
justly to weigh it; to hold it in balances 
from which the dust has been blown, in 
order that we may see where truth, right, 
and the obligations of the Constitution 
require us to go? 

It may be excusable in one who, from 
his youth, has been connected with a 
particular party, and has believed that 
the welfare and the safety of the country 
most securely rested upon it, who has 
seen in the triumph of Democracy the tri- 
umph of the Union, and who has feared 
for years past that the downfall of De- 
mocracy would be its destruction—it may 
be permitted, I say, under such circum- 
stances as these, to such a person as that, 
to refer in connection with the point 
which I am discussing, to the recent ac- 
tion of that party in general convention. 
Delegates ffom all the States met together 
to consult as brethren, to see whether 
they could agree as well upon the candi- 
date as upon the creed for*our party, but 
soon it was apparent that division had 
entered into our ranks. After days of 
discussion that party convention was bro- 
ken up. The enemies of Democracy ex- 
ultingly waited for its funeral, and rejoiced 
in the blank faces of those to whom the 
telegraph brought the sad intelligence of 
Democratic disruption. I hope this dark- 
ened sky is, however, but the fleeting 
cloud of themorning. I have faith in the 
Democracy, and that it stilllives. I have 
faith that it will, in due time, assert the 
truth, boldly pronounce it, meet the issue, 
and I trust in the good sense and patriot- 
ism of the people for success. 


Not least among the causes for appre- 
hension is the present condition of parties 
in our country. For a long time two 
parties divided the people, not the sec- 
tions of the United States. The contro- 
versy was mainly upon questions of ex- 
pediency—sometimes of constitutionality. 
They were not geographical, or constant, 
and therefore varyingly divided men in 
allof the States. The contest was some- 
times gained by one, and sometimes by 
the other. The Whig party lives but in 
history, yet it has a history of which any 
of its members may be proud. It bore 
the high, but not successful part of stem- 
ming the tide of popular impulse, and 
thus failed to attain the highest power. 
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Differing from them upon the points at 
issue, | offer the homage of my respect 
to those who, adhering to what they be- 
lieved to be true, went down sooner than 
find success in the abandonment of prin- 
ciple. With the disappearance of that 
party, and perhaps for the very reasons 
that caused its disappearance, arose radi 

cal organizations who so far outran pro- 
gressive Democracy, that Democracy took 
the place left vacant by the old Whig 
party, and became the reservoir of all 
which remained of conservatism. There- 
fore it is that so many of those men, em1- 
nent in their day, eminent for their ser- 
vices, and in their history, have espoused 
the Democratic party, in the present con- 
dition of the country, as the only conser- 
vative element which remains in our pol- 
itics. In the midst of this radicalism, of 
this revolutionary tendency, it becomes 
not the regret of a partisan merely, but of 
an American citizen, that the party on 
which the best hopes of the country hang 
is threatened with division, and possibly 
may not hereafter be, as heretofore, united, 

Thanks to a sanguine temperament, and 
to an abiding faith, thanks to a confidence 
in the Providence which has so long ruled 
for good the destiny of my country, I be- 
lieve it will re-unite, and re-unite upon 
sound and acceptable principles. Atleast 
this is my ardent wish and earnest hope. 


From the postulates which I have laid 
down result the fourth and fifth resolutions. 
‘These are the two which I expect to be 
most opposed. They contain the asser- 
tion of the equality of rights of all the 
people of the United States in the Territo- 
ries, and they declare the obligation of 
Congress to see these rights protected. 
This presents the subject of federal duties 
and popular rights in the Territories. I 
admit that the United States may acquire 
eminent domain. I[ admit that the United 
States may have sovereignty over territory; 
otherwise the sovereign jurisdiction which 
we obtained by conquest or treaty would 
not pass to us. I deny that their agent, 
the Hederal Government, under the exist- 
ing Constitution, can have eminent do- 
main; I deny that it can have sovereignty, 
I consider it as the agent of the States—an 
agent of limited power; and that it can do 
nothing save that which the Constitution 
authorizes it to perform; and that, though 
the treaty or the deed of cession may 
direct or control, it cannot enlarge or ex- 
pand the powers of Congress. That the 
Federal Government is not sovereign, 
though it has functions to perform, which 
belong to sovereignty, and those functions 
I propose now to consider. 


JEFFERSON DAVIS 


The power of Congress to rule over the 
Territories—a subject not well defined in 
the Constitution of the United States—has 
been drawn from various sources by dif- 
ferent advocates of that power. Some 
have found it in the grant of power to dis- 
pose of the,territory and other public pro- 
perty. That is to say, because the agent 
was authorized to sell a particular thing, 
or to dispose of it by grant or barter, for 
specified purpose, therefore he has sover- 
eign power over that and over all else 
which the principal constituting him an 
agent may hereafter acquire! The pro- 
perty, besides the land, consisted of forts, 
of ships, of armaments, and other things 
which had belonged to the States in their 
separate capacity, and were turned over to 
the Government of the Confederation, and 
transferred to the Government of the 
United States, and of this, together with 
the land so transferred, the Federal Govy- 
ernment was authorized to dispose; and 
of territory thereafter acquired, of arms 
thereafter made or purchased, of forts, or 
custom-houses, or docks, or light-houses, 
or arsenals thereafter constructed; of all 
these, of course if it had power to create 
them, it must, of necessity, have had 
the power to dispose. It was only neces- 
sary to confer power over those things 
which the Federal Government did not 
create, those which came to it from the 
States, and over which they might, as pro- 
perty, have retained control. 

I look upon the clause referred to, as 
giving the mere power to dispose of, for 
considerations and objects defined in the 
trust, the land belonging to the United 
States, none of which then was within the 
limits of a State, and the other public pro- 
perty which the United States received 
from the States after the formation of the 
Union. 


IT do not agree, however, with those who > 
say the Government has no power to es- 
tablish a temporary and civil government 
within a Territory. I stand half way be- 
tween the extremes of squatter sovereignty 
and of congressional sovereignty. I hold 
that Congress has power to establish a civil 
gevernment; that it derives it from the 
grants of the Constitution—not the one 
which has been referred to; and I hold 
that that power is limited and restrained, 
first by the Constitution to its defined 
boundaries, and then within those by every 
rule of popular liberty and sound discretion, 
to the narrowest limits which the necessi- 
ties of the case permit. Congress has 
power to defend the territory, to repel inva- 
sion, to suppress insurrection ; to enact the 
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laws necessary to carry out its delegated 
power, and to see the laws executed. For 
this, it may have a civil magistracy— 
Territorial courts. It has the power to 
establish a Federal judiciary, to which 
may come upto be decided, from these 
local courts, questions with regard to the 
laws and the Constitution of the United 
States. These combined, give power to 
establish a temporary government suffi- 
cient, perhaps, for the simple wants of the 
inhabitants of a Territory, until they shall 
acquire the population, until they shall 
have the resources and the interests which 
justify them in becoming a State. Iam 
sustained in this view of the case by an 
opinion of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in 1842, in the case of Pol- 
lard’s lessee vs. P. Hagan, (3 Howard, 
222, 223,) in which the court says: 


“Taking the legislative acts of the United States, 
and the States of Virginia and Georgia, and their deed3 
of cession to the United States, and giving to each 
separately, and to all jointly, a fair interpretation, we 
must come to the conclusion that it was the intention 
of the parties to invest the United States with the 
eminent domain of the country ceded, both national 
and municipal, for the purposes of temporary govern- 
ment; and to hold it in trust for the performance of 
the stipulations and conditions expressed in the deeds 
of cession and the legislative acts connected with 
them.” 


This was a question of land. It was 
land lying between high and low water, 
over which the United States claimed to 
have and to exercise authority because of 
the terms on which Alabama had been 
admitted into the Union. In that connec- 
tion, the court say in the same case: 


“When Alabama was admitted into the Union, on 
an equal footing with the original States, she suc- 
ceeded to all the rights of sovereignty, jurisdiction, and 
eminent domain which Georgia possessed at the date 
of the cession, except so far as this right was dimin- 
ished by the public lands remai:ing in the possession 
and under the control of the United States for the 
temporary purpose provided for in the deeds of cession 
and the legislative acts connected with it. Nothing 
remained to the United States, according to the terms 
of the agreement, hut the public lands; and if an ex- 
press stipulation had been inserted in the agreement, 
granting the municipal right of sovereignty and emi- 
nent domain to the United States, such stipulation 
would have been void and inoperative ; because the 
United States has no constitutional capacity to exer- 
cise municipal jurisdiction, sovereigity, or eminent 
domain, within the limits of a State or elsewhere, ex- 
cept in the cases in which it is expressly granted.” 


Another case arose, not long afterwards, 
in which, not land, but religion was in- 
volved, where suit was brought against 
the municipality, of New Orleans because 
they would not allow a dead body to be 
exposed at a place where, according to the 
religious rites of those interested, it was 
deemed they had a right thus to expose it. 
On that the Supreme Court say, speaking 
of the ordinance for the government of 
Louisiana: 


‘“ So far as they conferred political rights and secured 
civil and religious liberties (which are political rights) 
the laws of Congress were all suspended by the State 
constitution ; nor is any part of them in force, unless 
they were adopted by the constitution of Louisiana as 
laws of the State.””—Permoli vs. First Municipality, 
3 Howard, 610. 


Thus we find the Supreme Court sus- 
taining the proposition that the Federal 
Government has power to establish a tem- 
porary civil government within the limits 
of a Territory; but that it can’enact no 
Jaw which will endure beyond the tem- 
porary purposes for which such govern- 
ment wasestablished. In other cases the 
decisions of the Court are to the same ef- 
fect; and in 1855 the then Attorney Gen- 
eral, most. learned in his profession—and 
in what else is he not learned, for he may 
be said to be a man of universal acquire- 
ments ?—Attorney General Cushing then 
foretold what must have been the decision 
of the Supreme Court on the Missouri Com- 
promise, anticipating the decision subse- 
quently made in the case of Dred Scott; 
that decision for which the venerable jus- 
tices have been so often and so violently 
arraigned. He foretold it as the neces- 
sary consequence from the line of prece- 
dents descending from 1842, affirmed and 
re-affirmed in different cases, and now 
bearing ona case similar in principle, and 
only different in the subject involved from 
those which had gone before. As con- 
nected with the decision which has agi- 
tated the peace of the country ; as the an- 
ticipation of that decision, viewing it as 
the necessary consequence of the deci- 
sions which the Court had made before ; 
if it be the pleasure of the Senate, I ask 
my friend from South Carolina to read for 
me a letter of the Attorney General, be- 
ing an official answer made by him in re- 
lation to the military reservation which 
was involved in the question before him. 

Mr. Cuesnur read from the Opinions of 
the Attorneys General, volume7, page 575: 

“The Supreme Court has determined that the United 
States never held any municipal sovereignty, jurisdic- 
tion, or right of soil in the territory of which any of 
the new States have been formed, except for tempo- 


rary purposes, and to execute the trusts created by the 
deeds of cession.”? 
* * * * * * 

‘¢ By the force of the same principle, and inthe same 
line of adjudications, the Supreme Court would have 
had to deside that the provision of the act of March 6, 
1820, which undertakes to determine in advance the 
municipal law of all that portion of the original pro- 
vinee of Louisiana which lies north of the parallel of 
36 deg. 3) min. north latitude was null and void ab 
incepto, if it had not been repealed by a recent act of 
Congress. (Comp. IV. Stat. at Large, p, 848, and 
X Stat. at Large, p. 289.) For an act of Congress 
which pretends of right, and without consent or com- 
pact, to impose on the municipal power of any new 
State or States limitations and restrictions not imposed 
on all, is contrary to the fundamental condition of the 
Confederation, according to which there is to be equal- 
ity of right between the old and new States ‘in all re- 
spects whatsoever,’ ”? 
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Mr. DAVIS. It was not long after this 
official opinion of the Attorney General be- 
fore the case arose on which the decision was 
made which has so agitated the country. For- 
tunate, indeed, was it for the public peace that 


land and religion had been previously decided ~ 


—those questions on which men might rea- 
son had been the foundation of judicial deci- 
sion—before that, which it seems, drives all 
reason from the mind of man, came to be pre- 
sented; the question whether Cuffee should 
be kept in his normal condition or not; the 
anretien whether the Congress of the United 

tates could decide what might or might not 
be property in a Territory. The case being 
that of an officer of the army sent into a 
Territory to perform his public duty and who 
had taken with him his negro slave. The 
Court, however, in giving their decision in 
this case—or their opinion, if it suits gentle- 
men better—have gone into the question with 
such clearness, such precision, and such am- 
plitude, that it will relieve me from the necessi- 
ty of arguing it any further than to make a 
reference to some sentences contained in that 
opinion. And here let me say; I cannot see 
how those who agreed ona former occasion 
that the constitutional right of the slaveholder 
to take his property into the Territory—the 
constitutional power of the-Congress and that 
of the Territory to legislate upon the subject 
—should be a judicial question, can now at- 
tempt to escape the operation of an opinion 
which covers the exact political question 
which it was known beforehand the court 
would be called upon to decide. It wasknown 
it could not be decided fully, finally, and in 
strictness of technical language. - Hundreds, 
thousands of cases may arise, centuries may 
elapse, and leave that court, if our Union still 
exists, deciding questions in relation to that 
character of property in the Territories; but 
the great and fundamental idea was that, after 
thirty years of angry controversy, dividing 
the people and paralyzing the arm of the 
Federal Government, some umpire should be 
sought which would compose the difficulty 
and set it upon a footing to leave us in future 
to proceed in peace; and that umpire was se- 
lected which the Constitution had provided 
to decide questions of constitutional law. I 
ask my friend to read some extracts from the 
decision. 

Mr. Cuesnour read as follows, from the 
ease of Dred Scott vs. Sandford, pp. 55, 56, 
and 57: 


“ The Territory being a part of the United States, 
the Government and the citizen both enter it under 
the authority of the Constitution, with their respective 
rights defined and marked out; and the Federal Gov- 
ernment can exercise no power over his person or 
property beyond what that instrument confers, nor 
lawfully deny any right which it has reserved. * * * 

‘<The powers over person and property of which we 
speak are not only not granted to Congress, but are in 
express terms denied, and they are forbidden to exer- 
cise them. And this prohibition is not confined to the 
States, but the words are general, and extend to the 
whole territory over which the Constitution gives it 
power to legislate, including those portions of it re- 
maining under territorial government, as well as that 
covered by States. It is a total absence of power ev- 
erywhere within the dominion of the United States, 


and places the citizens of a Territory, so far as these 
rights are concerned, on the same footing with citizens 
of the States, and guards them as firmly and plainly 
against any inroads which the General Government 
mi ht attempt under the plea of implied or incidental 
powers. And if Congress itself cannot do this—if it is 
beyond the powers conferred on the Federal Govern- 
ment-—it will be admitted, we presume, that it could 
not authorize a territorial government to exercise 
them. It conld confer no power on any local govern- 
ment, established by its authority, to violate the pro- 
visions of the Constitution.”? 

“And if the Constitution recognizes the right of 
property of the master in aslave, and makes no dis- 
tinction between that description of property and other 
property owned by a citizen, no tribunal, acting under 
the authority of the United States, whether it be legis- 
lative, executive, or judicial, has a right to draw such 
a distinction, or deny to it the benefit of the provisions 
and guarantees which have been provided for the pro- 
tection of private property against the encroachments 
of the Government. 

“This is done in plain words—too plain to be mis- 
understood. And no word can be found in the Con- 
stitution which gives Congress a greater power over 
slave property, or which entitles property of that kind 
to less protection than property of any other deserip- 
tion. The only power conferred is the power coupled 
with the duty of guarding and protecting the owner in 
his rights. 

‘¢ Upon these considerations, it is the opinion of the 
Court that the act of Congress which prohibited a cit- 
izen from holding and owning property of this kind in 
the territory of the United States north of the line 
therein mentioned is not warranted by the Constitu- 
tion, and is therefore: void; and that neither Dred 
Scott himself nor any of his family were made free by 
being Carried into this territory, even if they had been 
carried there by the owner with the intention of be- 
coming a permanent resident.”? 


Mr. DAVIS.» Here, then, Mr. President, 
I say the umpire selected as the referee in the 
controversy has decided that neither Con- 
gress norits agent, the territorial government, 
has the power to invade or impair the right 
of property within the limits of a Territory, 
but is bound to guard and protect it. I will 
not inquire whether it be technically a cecision 
ornot. Itis obligatory on those who selected 
the umpire and agreed to abide by the award. 

It is well known to those who have been 
associated with me in the two houses of Con- 
gress that, from the commencement of the 
question, ] have been the determined oppo- 
nent of what is called squatter sovereignty. 
I never gave it countenance, and I am now 
least of all disposed to give it quarters. In 
1848 it made its appearance for good pur- 
poses. It was ushered in by a great and good 
man. He brought it forward because of that 
distrust which he had in the capacity of the 
Government to bear the rude shock to which 
it was exposed. His apprehension, ho doubt, 
to some extent sharpened and directed his 
patriotism, and his reflection led him to a 
conclusion, from which it was my fortune, 
good or ill, to dissent, when his letter was 
read to me in manuscript; I, together with 
some other persons, being asked, though not 
by the writer, whether or not it should be 
sent out as the expression of our political 
creed. At the first view, I believed it to bea 
fallacy—and one fraught with mischief; that 
it avoided the issue which was upon us which 
it was our duty to meet ; but that it escaped 
it by a side path which led to greater danger. 
[ thought it a fallacy which would surely be 
exploded. I doubted then, and still more for 
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some time afterwards, when held to a heavy 
responsibility for the position which I occu- 
pied, whether I should live to see that result. 
It has been more speedily exploded, and to 
the country with more injurious conse- 
quences than I anticipated. In the mean 
time, what has been its operation? Let Kan- 
sas speak—the first great field on which the 
trial was made. What there was the conse- 
quence? The Federal Congress withdrawing 
control, leaving the contending sections ex- 
cited to the highest point upon this question, 
each to send forth its army, Kansas became 
the battle-field, and Kansas the cry which 
well-nigh led to civil war. This was its first 
fruit. More deadly than the fatal upas, its 
effect was not limited to the mere spot of 

round on which the dew fell from its leaves, 
But it spread throughout the United States ; 
it kindled all the inflamable material which had 
been for years collected. It was owing to the 
strength of the popular respect for our Gov- 
ernment and the good sense of the quiet 
masses, that it did not wrap our country in 
one wide spread conflagration. 

What right had Congress then, or what 
right has it now, to abdicate any power con- 
ferred upon it as trustee of the States? What 
can we weigh against the great interests of 
which we are conservators ; against the wel- 
fare of the country, and the liberty of our 
een to the remotest ages? If any one 

elieves that Congress has not the constitu- 
tional power, he acts corscientiously in in- 
sisting that Congress do not usurp it. He 
who believes that the squatters upon the 
lands of the United States, within a Territory, 
are invested with sovereignty, having won it 
by some of those processes unknown to his- 
tory, without grant or without revolution, 
without money and without price, adhering 
to such theory, may pursue it to its conclu- 
sion. To the first class, that which claims 
sovereign power over the Territories, for 
Congress, I say, turn to the* Constitution, 
and find there the warrant of your authority. 
Of the second, that of which | have last spo- 
ken, I ask, what is there in the Constitution, 
in reason, right, or justice, to sustain this 
theory ? 

The phraseology which has been employed 
on this question seems to me to betray a 
strange confusion of ideas. To speak ofa 
sovereignty, a plenary legislative power de- 
riving its authority from an agent ; a sover- 
eignty held subject to articles with the forma- 
tion of which that sovereignty had nothing 
to do; a compact to which it was not a 
‘eke You say toa sovereign, ‘*A and B 

ave agreed on certain terms between them- 
selves, and you must govern your conduct 
according to them; yet Ido not deny your 


sovereignty!” That is the power to do as 


they please, provided it conforms to the rule . 


which others chose to lay down! Can this 
be a definition of sovereignty? 

Nothing seems to me more illogical than 
the argument that this power is acquired by 
a grant from Congress, connected with the 


other argument that Congress have not the 


power to do the act themselves—that is to 
say, that the recipient takes more than the 
giver possessed ; that a Territorial Legisla- 
ture can do anything which a State Legisla- 
ture can do, and that ‘* subject to the Con- 
stitution ’? means merely the restraints im- 
posed upon both. This is confounding the 
whole theory and the history of our Govern- 
ment. The States were the grantors ; they 
made the compact; they gave the Federal 
agent its powers ; they inhibited themselves 
from doing certain things, and all else they 
retained to themselves. This Federal agent 
got just so much as the States chose to give, 
and no more. It could do nothing save by 
the authority of the grant made by the States. 
Therefore its powers are not comparable to 
the powers of the State Legislature, because 
one.is the creature of grant, and the other the 
exponent of sovereign power. The Supreme 
Court have covered the whole ground of the 
relation of Congress to the Territorial Legis- 
latures—the agent of the States and the agent 
of Congress—and the restrictions put upon 
the one are there put upon the other, in lan- 
guage so clear as to render it needless further 
to elaborate the subject. ; 

In 1850, following the promulgation of this 
notion of squatter sovereignty, we had the 
idea of non-intervention introduced into the 
Senate of the United States, and it is admira- 
ble to see how that idea has expanded. It 
seems to have been more malleable than gold, 
to have been hammered out to an extent that 
covers boundless regions undiscovered by 
those who proclaimed the doctrine. Non- 
intervention then meant, as the debates show, 
that Congress should neither prohibit nor 
establish slavery in the Territories. To that 
I hold now. Willany one suppose that non- 
intervention then meant that Congress should 
not legislate at all in respect to property in 
slaves? The acts which they passed at the 
time forbid that conclusion. There is a fugi- 
tive slave law, and that abominable law which 
assumed to confiscate the property of a citizen 
who should bring it into this District with 
intent to remove it to sell it at some other 
time and at some other place. Congress acted 
then upon the subject, acted beyond the limit 
of its authority, as I confidently believed; 
and, if ever that act comes before the Su- 
preme Court, 1 feel satisfied that they will 
declare it void. Are we to understand that 
these men, thus acting at the very moment, 
intended by non-intervention to deny and 
repudiate the laws they were then creating? 
The man who stood most prominently the 
advocate of the measures of that year, who, 
great in many periods of our history, perhaps 
shone then with the brightest light his genius 
ever emitted—I refer to Henry Clay—has 
given his own view ‘on this subject; and I 
suppose he may be considered as the highest 
authority. On June 18, 1850, I had intro- 
duced an amendment to the compromise bill 
providing: 

*“‘And that all laws, or parts of Jaws, usages, or cus- 
toms, pre-existing in the Territories acquired by the 
United States from Mexico, and which in said Terri- 
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tories restrict, abridge, or obstruct the full enjoyment 
of any right of person or proverty of acitizen of the 
United States, as recognised or guarantied by the Con- 
stitution or Jaws of the United States, are hereby 
declared and shall be held as repealed.” 

Upon that, Mr. Clay said: 


“Mr. President, | thought that upon this subject 
there had been a clear understanding in the Senate 
that the Senate would nor decide itself upon the lex 
loci as it respeet~ slavery; that the Senate would not 
allow the territorial legislature to pass any law upon 
that question. [In other words, that it would Ivave the 
operation of the local law or of the Constitution of the 
United states upon that loeal law to be decided by the 
proper and competent tribunal—the Supreme Court of 
the United States.’”—App dix to Congressional Giobe, 
Thirty-first Congress, first session, p. 916. 

That was the position taken by Mr. Clay, 
the leader. A mere sentence will show with 
what view I regarded the dogma of non-inter- 
vention when that amendment was offered. 
I said: 

“ But what is non intervention seems to vary as 
often as the light and shade of every fleeting cloud. It 
has different meanings in every State, in every county, 
in every town. If non-intervention means that we 
shall not have protectio: for our property in slaves, 
then | always was, and always shall be, opposed to it. 
Ifit means that we shall not have the protection of the 
Jaw because it would favor slaveho ders, that Congress 
shall not legisiate so as to secnre to us the benefits of 
the Con-titution, then [ am opposed to non-interven- 
tion. and always shall be opposed to it.—Appendix to 
Congressiinal Globe, Thirty-first Congress, first ses- 
sion, p. 910. 

Mr. Downs, one of the committee of thir- 
teen, and an advocate of the measures, said: 

« What I understand by non-intervention is, an in- 
terposition of Congress prohibiting, or establishing, or 
interfering with slaverv.”—Appendiz to Congressional 
Globe, Uhirty-first Congress, first session, p. 919. 

By what species of legerdemain this doc- 
trine of non-intervention has been so- con- 
strued as to paralyse the Government on the 
whole subject, to exclude Congress from any 
kind of legislation whatever, | am at a loss to 
conceive. Certain it is, it was not the theory 
at that period, and it was not contended for 
in any of the controversies we had then upon 
that question. I had no faith in it then; I 
considered it an evasion; I held that Congress 
ought to perform its duty; that the issue was 
before us, and ought to be met, the sooner the 
better; that truth would prevail if presented 
to the people; borne down to-day, it would 
rise up to-morrow : I stood then on the same 
general plea which Iam making now. The 
Senator from Illinois (Mr, Doveuas) and my- 
self differed at that time, as | presume we do 
now. We differed radically then. He op- 
posed every proposition which I made, refus- 
ing to give power to a Territorial Legislature 
to protect slave property which should be 
taken there; to remove the obstruction of the 
Mexiean laws; voting for a proposition to 
exclude the conclusion that slavery might be 
taken there; voting for the proposition ex- 
pressly to prohibit its introduction: voting for 
the proposition to keep in force the laws of 
Mexico which prohibited it. Some of these 
voles, it is but just to him I should say, | 
think he gave in obedience to his instructions; 
but others of them, I think, it is equally fair 
to suppose, were outside of the limits of any 


instructions which could have been given be- 
fore the fact. 

In 1854, advancing in this same general 
line of thought, Congress, in enacting Terri- 
torial bills, left out a provision which had 
usually been contained in them, requiring the 
legislature of the Territory to submit its laws 
to the Congress of the United States. It has 
been sometimes assumed that this was the 
recognition of the power of the ‘Territorial 
Legislature to exercise plenary legislation, in 
the same manner asa State. It will be re- 


membered that, when our present form of 


Government was instituted, there were those 
who believed the Federal Government ought 
to have the power of revision over the laws 
ofa State. This was long and ably contend- 
ed for in the convention which formed the 
Constitution; and one of the compromises 
which was made was, to lodge an appellate 
power in the Supreme Court to decide all 
questions of constitutional law. 

But did this omission of the obligation to 
send here the laws of the Territories cede this 
grant of power to the Territorial Legislature? 
Certainly not; it could not, and that it did 
notis proved by the fact that at a subsequent 
period the organic act was revised because 
the legislation of the Territory of Kansas was 
offensive to Congress. Congress could not 
abdicate its authority; it could not abandon 
its trust; and when it omitted the requirement 
that the laws should be sent back, it created a 
casus which required it to act without the offi- 
cial records being laid before it, as they would 
have been if the obligation had existed. That 
was all the difference. It was not enforcing 
upon the agent the obligation to send the in- 
formation. It left Congress as to its power 


just where the Constitution placed it,which, ia 


1856 was defined to be for the Territories such 
non-intervention as was proper in the States 
and in the District of Columbia. I find my- 
self physically unable to go as fully into this 
subject as I intended, and therefore omitting 
a reference to thoseacts, suffice it to say, that 
here was the recognition of the obligation of 
Congress to interpose against a Territorial 
Legislature for the protection of personal 
right. That is what we ask of Congress now. 
I do not ask Congress to go into speculative 
lecislation. 1 am not one of those who would 
willingly see Congress enact a code to be ap- 
plied to all Territories and for all time to 
come. I only ask that cases, as they arise, 
may be met according to the exigency. I ask 
that when personal and property rights in the 
Territories are not by existing laws and goy- 
ernmental machinery adequately protected, 
then Congress shall intervene and provide 
such means as will secure in each case, as far 
as may be, an adequate remedy. I ask no 
slave code, no horse code, no machine code, 
I ask that the Territorial Legislature be made 
to understand beforehand that the Congress 
of the United States does not concede to them 
the power to interfere with the rights of per- 
son or property guarantied by the Constitu- 
tion, and that it will apply the remedy, if the 
Territorial Legislature should so far forget its - 
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duty—so far transcend its power—as to com- 
mit that violation of right. That is the an- 
nouncement of the fifth resolution. 

My colleague arraigned that resolution be- 
eause it did not go far enough. He thought 
the mere proposition to act, “when necessary, 
did not meet the case becauges he said, the 
necessity had arisen. ‘T'o that my answer is, 
that here I ask the Senate to declare great 
truths for to-day, and for all time to come; 
to bring back the popular judgment to the 
standard of the Constitution; that | am not 
seeking legislation in these resolutions; Iam 
but making declarations on which Jegislation 
may be founded. ‘They will speak a re- 
straining voice to the Territorial Legislatures. 
They will speak our sentiments as to the 
rights of person and property, the obligation 
and duties of the Constitution. It is for that 
purpose | introduced them; it is for that pur- 
pose | seek the vote of the Senate. At some 
other time I may inst'tute a comparison be- 
tween these resolutions and their doctrines, 
and those of some others before us, particu- 
lariy those of my colleague, who has twice 
criticised mine, once very harshay when I 
was detained by illness from the Senate. I 
will only say now, however, that his second 
resolution contains what I consider too near 
an affiliation with his ‘‘distinguished friend 
from lilinois.”? The admission that every 
Territory when organized is to exercise legis- 
lative power inclines rather too much to the 
direction of squatter sovereignty. At an 
earlier period of our history many Territo- 
ries were organized without a Legislature, 
with simply a governor and council, and if 
the Territory of Utah was fitted. for anything 
in the form of civil government, a governor 
and council are as much as it ever ought to 
have had. I[ thus illustrate my opinion by a 
ease in point. 

These are the general views which | enter- 
tain of our right of protection and the duty 
of the Gover nment. They are those which 
are entertained by the constituency | have the 
honor to represent, whose delegation has re- 
cently announced them at Charleston. 1 
honor these men, and cordially endorse their 
conduct. I think their bearing was worthy 
of their mother State; and doubt not she will 
receive them with approving gratitude. 
have asserted and vindicated her equality of 
right. By that assertion | doubt not she will 
stand. For weal or for woe, for prosperity 
or adversity, for the preservation of the great 
blessings which we enjoy, or the trial of a 
new ind separate condition, I trust Missis- 
sippl never will surrender the smallest atom 
of the sovereignty, independence, and equality 
to which she was born, to avoid any danger 
or any sacrifice to which she may thereby “be 
exposed. 

The sixth resolution of the series declares 
at what time a State may form a constitution 
and decide upon her domestic institutions. 
I deny this right to the territorial condition, 
because the Territory belongs in common 
to the States. Every citizen of the United 
States, as a joint owner of that Territory, has 


They’ 


a right to go into it with any property which 
he may lawfully under the State government 
have possessed. ‘These territorial inhabitants 
require municipal law, police, and govern- 
ment. They should have it, but it should be 
restricted to their own necessities. They 
have po right within their municipal power 
to attempt to decide the rights of the people 
of the States. They have no right to exclude 
any citizen of the United States from coming 
and equally enny ies this common posses- 
sion; it is for the purpose of preserving order, 
giving protection to rights of person and pro- 
perty in the Territory , not to prejudice the 
interests of any State or citizen, that a muni- 
cipal territorial government should be insti- 
tuted. 

The last resolution refers to a law founded 
ona provision of the Constitution, one unani- 
mously adopted and-which imposes a special 
obligation of faith on every State of the Union; 
but that obligation has been violated by thir- 
teen States of the Confederacy—as many as 
originally fought the battles of the revolution 
and established the Confederation. Is it to 
be expected that a compact thus broken in 
part, violated in its important features by 
some, will be regarded as binding in all else 
by the others? Is the free trade which the 
North sought in the formation of the Union, 
and for which the States generally agreed to 
give Congress the power to regulate com- 
merce, to be trampled under foot by laws of 
obstruction, not giving to the citizens of the 
South that free transit across the the territory 
of the northern States which we might claim 
from any friendly State under Christendom; 
and is Congress to stand powerless by, on 
the doctrine of non-intervention? We have 
aright to claim abstinence from interference 
with our rights from any government of the 
earth. Shall we claim no more from that 
which we have constituted for our own pur- 
poses, and which we maintain by draining our 
means for its support? 

We have had agitation, changing in its 
form, and catherine intensity, for the last 
forty years. It was first for political power, 
aud directed against new States; now it has 
assumed a social form, is all- -pervading, and 
has reached the point of revolution and civil 
war. For it was only last fall that an open 
act of treason was coimmitted by men who 
were sustained by arms and money, raised 
by extensive combination among the non- 
slaveholding States, to carry treasonable war 
against the State of Virginia, because, as be- 
fore the Revolution, and ever since, she holds 
the African in bondage. This is part of the 
history and marks the necessity of the 
times. It warns us to stop and reflect, to 
go back to the original standard, to measure 
our acts by the obligation of our fathers, by 
the pledges they made one to another, to see 
whether we are conforming to our plighted 
faith, and to ask seriously, solemnl y—look- 
ing each other inquiringly in the face—what 
we should do to save our country. 

Thisagitation being at first one of sectional 
pride for political power, has at least degene 
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rated or grown up to (as you please) a trade, 
There are men who habitually set aside a 
portion of money which they are annually to 
apply to what are called ‘charitable pur- 

oses;’’ that is to say, so far as | understand 
it, to support some vagrant lecturer, whose 

urpose is agitation and mischief wherever 
1e goes. This constitutes, therefore, a trade; 
a class of people are thus supported, employed 
for mischief, for incendiary purposes, per- 
haps not always understood by those who 
furnish the money; but such 1s the effect; 
such is the result of their action; and in this 
state of the case I call upon Senators to affirm 
the great principles on which our institutions 
rest. In no spirit of crimination have I stated 
the reasons why the proposition is made, 

For thesereasons I call upon them to restrain 
the growth of evil passion, and to bring back 
the public sense as far as in them lies, by 
earnest and united effort, if it may be, to 
crown our country with peace, and start it 
Once more in its primal channel on a career 
of progressive prosperity and constitutional 
justice. 

The majority section have the power, why 
not use it? They cannot be struggling for 
for additional power in order to preserve their 
rights. Ifany of them ever believed in what 
is called Southern aggression, they know now 
they have the majority in the representative 
districts and in the electoral college. They 
cannot, therefore, fear an invasion of their 
rights. They need no additional political 
power to protect them from that. The argu- 
ment, then, or the pretext on which this agi- 
tation commenced, has passed away; and yet 
we are asked if a party hostile to our institu- 
tions shall gain possession of the Govern- 
ment, that we shall stand quietly by and wait 
for an overt act. Overt act! Is not a decla- 
ration of war an overt act?) What would be 
thought of a country that, after a declaration 
of war, and whilst the enemy’s fleets were 
upon the sea, should wait until a city had 
been sacked before it would say that war 
existed, or resistance should be made? The 
power of resistance consists, in no small de- 
gree, in meeting the evil at the outer gate. I 
can speak for myself—having no right to 
speak for others—and do say that if I be- 
longed to a party organized on the basis of 
making war on any section or interest in the 
United States, if I know myself, 1 would 
instantly quit it. We of the South have 
made no war upon the North. We have 
asked no discrimination in our favor. We 
claim but to have the Constitution fairly and 
equally administered. ‘To consent to less 
than this would be to sink to the state of a 
tabooed case; would be to degrade our pos- 
terity so that they would curse this genera- 
tion for robbing them of the rights their Revo- 
lutionary fathers bequeathed them. 

Is thisexpected? Yet it is for the assertion 
of such thoughts, such intents as these that 
we of the South are arraigned as threatening 
and attempting to menace the North. I un- 
derstand the art which induces the use of 
that word ‘‘menace.” No portion of our peo- 
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ple are to be intimidated by threats. They 
all have much of that sentiment which feels 
a pride in the perilous hour; and therefore it 
is that our demand of equal rights, our asser- 
tion of the determination never to surrender 
them, has been tortured into a menace to those 
with whom we have ever sought to live in 
peace. It is nota threat, but a warning; a 
warning given in the spirit of fraternity, 
when we say to those who have a common 
destiny, a common interest with us, ‘* stop 
ere your tread is on an empire’s dust,”’ 
it is not to destroy, but to avoid the al- 
ternative; we call you to the sober reckon- 
ing of the account before you. It would be 
idle to expect us to be satisfied with decla- 
rations that the only purpose is to prevent 
slaves being taken into the Territories. That, 
if it were all designed, would be the cause of 
quarrel, because it is offensive, unjust, and as 
| have endeavored to show, unconstitutional. 
We have a recent example, however, teach- 
ing a melancholy lesson of the madness and 
faithlessness of abolitionism, When the 
British emancipationists met at Old Jewry, 
they said ,their only object was to break up 
the slave trade—the amis des noirs of France— 
at first proclaimed their purpose to be the 
education of the mulattoes. The new schools 
progressed with hastening steps to acommon 
goal. ‘The steady growth of their purpose; 
the terrible catastrophes which ensued; the 
wide spread ruin which now broods over the 
most fertile portion of the West Indies pro- 
claim how idle it is to rely on those who set 
out with no fixed rule of conduct, their 
imaginations turned loose on the field of mere 
speculative philosophy, and attempting, upon 
such a basis, to legislate for public interests, 
This English teaching, this English philan- 
thropy, is to us what the wooden horse was 
at the siege of Troy. It hasits concealed mis- 
chief; it 1s, I believe, the separation of these 
States; the ruin of the navigating and manu- 
facturing States who are their rivals; not the 
Southern States who contribute to their wealth 
and prosperity. Yet, strangeas it may seem, 
there only do the seeds they scatter take root. 
British interference finds no footing, receives 
no welcome among us of the South; we turn 
with loathing and disgust from their mock 
philanthropy and transparent disguises in rela- 
tion to the slave trade. We look with sor- 
row upon the gallant sailors of the United 
States who perish on the coast of Africa, par- 
ticipating in a scheme which is to people the 
British islands with Africans sent there from 
captured slavers. While we are amiably em- 
ploying our navy and appropriating money to 
send the captured Africans back, not to their 
home—they had none—but to a colony found- 
ed by the United States, Great Britain trans- 
ports her captives to her colonial possessions, 
and there, under the name of apprentice 
compels them to labor. More horrible still : 
while preaching a crusade against the domes- 
tic institutions of the United States, she is 
engaged in a trade for a race of men suf- 
ficiently high in the scale of creation to value 
farnily ties and to feel the sentiment of home— 
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coolies kidnapped ; boys tolerably well edu- 
cated, tradesmen, apothecaries, caught up in 
China and brought to be sold for aterm of 

ears, probably longer than they will live in 

eld labor as cultivators of colonial sugar 
estates. This offence against nature has met 
with some solemn retributions. The rising 
of these miserable captives against the crews 
of the transports, attests the fraud and cruelt 
of the traffic. The horrible barbarity wich 
which the trade is pursued, is to be seen in 
the accounts of wrecks where the hatches are 
battened down, the ship deserted by the crew, 
left beating on the rocks, and these helpless 
prisoners, without the light of Heaven, or 
the chance to struggle against their fate, left 
there to hear the roar of the relentless waves 
as they rush to complete the destruction be- 
gun by equally relentless men. With such 
manifestations as these, how can she assume 
to Awe philanthropy to us because we hold 
in bondage a race of men, to whom slavery 
is the normal state, who never were free; 
who, for thousands of years, have occupied 
the condition they did in the American colo- 
nies, and do now in the Southern States, and 
who live in a quietude and happiness which 
she might be wel¥ employed in bestowing on 
the suffering peasantry of England, and her 
colonial dependencies of the East. 

Among the great purposes declared in the 
preamble of the Constitution is one to provide 
for the general welfare. Provision, due and 
ample, for the general welfare implies general, 
cordial fraternity.- This Union was not ex- 
eae to be held together by coercion of the 

tates, the power of force as a mean was 
denied. They sought, however, to bind it 
ef aoa together with that which was 
stronger than triple bars of brass and steel— 
the ceaseless current of kind offices} renewing 
and renewed in an eternal flow, and gathering 
volume and velocity as it rolled. [ts func- 
tions were intended for the security of each, 
not for the injury of any. It declared its pur- 
pose to be the benefit of all. Concessions 
which were made between the different States 
in the convention prove the motive. Each 
gave to the other what was necessary to it; 
what each could afford to spare. 

Young as a nation, our triumphs under 
this system have had no parallel in human 
history. We have tamed a wilderness; we 
hae spanned a continent. We have built 
up a granary that secures the commercial 
world against the fear of famine. Higher 





than all this, we have achieved a moral tri- 
umph. We have received, by hundreds of 
thousands, a constant tide of immigrants— 
energetic, not well educated, fleeing, some 
from want, some from oppression, some from 
the penalties of violated law—the men who 
disturbed the quiet of Europe, we have re- 
ceived into our society; and by the gentle sua- 
sion of a Government which exhibits no force, 
by removing want and giving employment, 
they have subsided into peaceful citizens, and 
have increased the wealth and power of our 
country. 

If, then, this temple so blessed, to the roof 
of which men look for a protection, coexten- 
sive with the continent, a shelter and a model 
to infant republics that need it—if this tem- 
ple is tottering on its base, what, I ask, can 
be a higher or nobler duty for the Senate to 
sah oy than to rush to its pillars and up- 

old them, or be crushed in the attempt. 
We have tampered with a question which 
has grown in magnitude by each year’s delay. 
It requires to be fairly met; the truth to 
be plainly told: The practical sound sense 
of the people, whenever the Federal Gov- 
ernment from its high places of authority 
shall proclaim the truth in unequivocal lan- 
guage, will,in my firm belief, receive and ap- 
prove it. But so long as we deal like the 
Delphic oracle in words of double meaning, 
so long as we attempt to escape from re- 
sponsibility, and exhibit our fear to declare 
the truth by the fact that we do not act upon 
it, we must expect speculative theory to 
occupy the mind of the public, and error to 
increage as time rojls on. But if the sad fate 
should be ours, for this unwarranted agita- 
tion most minute, unworthy cause of dis- 
sension, to see our Government destroyed, 
the historian, who shal! attempt philosophi- 
cally to examine the question will, after he 
has put on his microscopic glasses and dis- 
covered it, be compelled to cry out, veritably 
so the unseen insect in the course of time 
destroys the mighty oak. I hope there is 
yet time by the full, explicit declaration of 
truth, to{disabuse the public mind, to arouse 
the popular heart, to expose the danger from 
lurking treason and ill-concealed hostility; to 
rally a virtuous people to their country’s 
rescue, who circling closer and deeper, round 
the ark of their Father’s coveygant, will bear 
it to a place of security, there to remain, a 
sign of fraternity, justice, and equality to our 
remotest posterity. 
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Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, when I took the floor yesterday, I intended to engage 
somewhat in the argument which has heretofore prevailed in the Senate upon the great 
questions of constitutiomal right, which have divided the country from the beginning of 
the government. I intended to adduce some evidences, which I thought were conclu- 
sive, in favor of the opinions which I entertain; but events, with a current hurrying on 
as it progresses, have borne me past the point where it would be useful for me to argue 
the question of rights by citing authority. To day, therefore, it is my purpose to deal 
with events. Abstract argument has become among the things that are past. We have 
to deal now with facts; and in order that we may meet those facts, and apply them to 
. our present condition, it is well to inquire what is the state of the country. The Consti- 
tution provides that the President shall, from time to time, communicate information on 
the state of the Union. The message which is now under consideration gives us very 
little, indeed, beyond that which the world, less, indeed, than reading men generally, 
knew before it was communicated. 

What, senators, to-day is the condition of the country? From every quarter of it 
comes the wailing cry of patriotism, pleading for the preservation of the great inherit- 
ance we derived from our fathers. Is there a senator who does not daily receive letters, 
appealing to him to use even the small power which one man here possesses to save the 
rich inheritance our fathers gave us? Tears now’ trickle down the stern face of man; 
and those who have bled for the flag of their country, and are willing now to die for it, 
stand powerless before the plea that the party about to come into power laid down a plat- 
form, and that come what will, though ruin stare us in the face, consistency must be ad- 
hered to, even if the Government be lost. ; 

In this state of the case, then, we turn to ask, what is the character of the Adminis- 
tration? What is the executive department doing? What assurance have we there for 
the safety of the country? But we come back from that inquiry with a mournful con- 
viction that feeble hands now hold the reins of State; that drivelers are taken in as 
counselors not provided by the Constitution; that vacillation is the law; and the policy 
of this great Government is changed with every changing rumor of the day; nay more, 
it is changing with every new phase of.causeless fear. In this state of the case, after 
complications haye been introduced into the question, after we were brought to the verge 
of war, after we were hourly expecting by telegraph to learn that the conflict had com- 
menced, after nothing had been done to insure the peace of the land, we are told in this 
last hour that the question is thrown at the door of Congress, and here rests the respon- 
sibility. 

Had the garrison at Charleston, representing the claim of the Government to hold the 
property in a fort there, been called away thirty days, nay, ten days ago, peace would 
have spread its pinions over this land, and calm negotiation would have been the order 
of the day. Why was it not recalled? No reason has yet been offered, save that the 
Government is bound to preserve its property; and yet look from North to South, from 
Kast-to West, wherever we have constructed forts to defend States against a foreign foe, 
and everywhere you find: them without a garrison, except at a few points where troops 
are kept for special purposes; not to coerce or to threaten a State, but stationed in sea- 
coast fortifications there merely for the purposes of discipline and instruction as artiller- 
ists. You find all the other forts in the hands of fort. keepers and ordinance sergeants, 
and, before a moral and patriotic people, standing safely there as the property of the 
country. : 

I ce in this Senate weeks ago, ‘‘ what causes the peril that is now imminent at Fort 
Moultrie; is it the weakness of the garrison?” and then I answered, ‘‘no; it is its pres- 
ence, not its weakness.’? Had an ordnance sergeant there represented the Federal Govern- 
ment, had there been no troops, no physical power to protect it, I would have pledged 
my life upon the issue, that.no question ever would have been made as to its seizure. 
Now, not only there, but elsewhere, we find movements of troops further to complicate 
this question, and probably to precipitate us mpon the issue of civil war; and, worse than 
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all, this Government, reposing on the consent of the governed; this Government, strong 
in the affections of the people; this Government—lI describe it as our fathers made it, is 
now furtively sending troops to occupy positions lest ‘*the mob’? should seize them. 
When before, in the history of our land, was it that a mob could resist the sound publie 
opinion of the country? When before was it that an unarmed magistrate had not the 
power, by crying, ‘*I command the peace,” to quell a mob in any portion of the land? 
Yet now we find, under cover of night, troops detached from one position to occupy an- 
other. Fort Washington, standing in its lonely grandeur, and overlooking the home of 
the Father of his Country, near by the place where the ashes of Washington repose, 
built there to prevent a foreign foe from coming up the Potomac with armed ships to 
take the capital—Fort Washington is garrisoned by marines sent secretly away from the 
navy-yard at Washington. And Fort McHenry, memorable in our history as the place 
where, under bombardment, the star-spangled banner floated through the darkness of 
night, the point which was consecrated by our national song—Fort McHenry, too, has 
been garrisoned by a detachment of marines, sent from this place in an extra train, and 
sent under cover of the night, so that even the mob should not know it. 

Senators, the responsibility is thrown at the door of Congress. Let us take it. It is 
ours—’tis our duty in this last hour—to seize the pillars of our Government and uphold 
them, though we be crushed in the fall. Then what is our policy? Are we to drift into 
war! Are we to stand idly by and allow war to be precipitated upon the country ? 
Allow an officer of the army to make war? Allow an unconfirmed head of a depart- 
ment to make war? Allow a general of the army to make war? Allow a President to 
make war? No, sir. Our fathers gave to Congress the power to declare war, and even 
to Congress they gave no power to make war upon a State of the Union. It could not 
have been given, except as a power to dissolve the Union. -When, then, we see, as is 
evident to the whole country, that we are drifting into a war between the United States 
and an individual State, does it become the Senate to sit listlessly by and discuss abstract 
questions, and read patchwork from the opinions of men now mingled with the dust? 
Are we not bound to meet events as they come before us, manfully and patriotically, to 
struggle with the difficulties which now oppress the country ? 

In the message yesterday we were told that the District of Columbia was in danger. 
In danger of what? From whom comes the danger? Is there a man here who dreads 
that the deliberations of th's body are to be interrupted by an armed force? Is there one 
who would not prefer to fall with dignity at his station, the representative of a great and 
peaceful government, rather than to be protected by armed bands? And yet the rumor 
is—and rumors seem now to be so authentic that we credit them rather than other means 
of information—that companies of artillery are to be quartered in this city to preserve 
peace where the laws have heretofore been supreme, and that this District is to become a 
camp, by calling out every able-bodied man within its limits to bear arms under the 
militia law. Are weinvaded? Is there an insurrection? Are there two Senators here 
who would not be willing to go forth as a file, and put down any resistance which showed 
itself in this District against the Government of the United States? Is the reproach 
meant against these, my friends from the South, who advocate Southern rights and State 
rights? If so, it is a base slander. We claim our rights under the Constitution; we 
claim our rights reserved to the States; and we seek no brute force to gain any advantage 
which the law and the Constitution does not give us. We have never appealed to mobs. 
We have never asked for the army and navy to protect our rights. On the soil of Mis- 
sissippi not the foot ef a Federal soldier has been pressed since 1819, when, flying from 
the yellow fever, they sought refuge within the limits of our State: and on the soil of 
Mississippithere breathes not aman who asks for any other protection than that which our 
Constitution gives us, that which our strong arms afford, and the brave hearts of our 
people will insure in every contingency. 7 

Senators, we are rapidly drifting into a position in which this is to become a Govern-. 
ment of the army and navy; in which the authorities of the United States is to be main-- 
tained, not by law, not by constitutional agreement between the States, but by physical. 
foree; and will you stand still and see this policy consummated? ‘Will you fold your 
arms, the degenerate descendants of those men who proclaimed the eternal principle that _ 
government rest on the consent of the governed; and that every people have a right to. 
change, modify, or abolish a government when it ceases to answer the end for which it 
was established, and permit this Governmentimperceptibly to slide from the moorings. 
where it was originally anchored, and become a military despotism? It was well said 
by the Senator from New York, whom I do not now see in his seat, [Mr. SEwArp, ] 
well said in a speech wherein I found but little to commend, that this Union could not be 
maintained by force, and that a Union of force was a despotism. It was a great truth, 
come from what quarter it may. That was not the Government instituted by our fathers. 
and against it,’so long as I live, with heart and hand, I will rebel. md 
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This brings me to consider a passage in the message, which says: 


“T certainly had no right to make aggressive war upon any State; and I am perfectly satisfied that the Constitution has 
wisely withheld that power even from Congress ;"— 


Very good— 


“‘but the right and the duty to use military force defensively against those who resist the Federal officers in the execution 
of their legal tunctions, and against those who assail the power of the Federal Government, is clear and undeniable.” 

Is itso? Where does he get it? Our fathers were so jealous of a standing army, that 
they scarcely would permit “the organization and maintenance of any army. Where 
does he get the ‘clear and undeniable” power to use the force of the United States in the 
manner he there proposes? To execute a process, troops may be summoned as a posse 
comitatus; and here, in the history of our Government, it is not to be forgotten that in 
the earlier, and, as itis frequently said, the better days of the Republic—and painfully we 
feel that they were better indeed—a President of the United States did not recur to the 
army; he went to the people of the United States. Vaguely and confusedly, indeed, did 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. JoHNson] bring forward the case of the great man, 
Washington, as one in which he had used a power which, he argued, was equivalent to 
the coercion of a State; for he said that Washington used the military power against a 
portion of the people of a State: and why might he not as well have used it against the 
whole State? Let me tell that Senator that the case of General Washington has no ap- 
plication, as he supposes. It was a case of insurrection within the State of. Pennsylvania; 
and the very message from which he read communicated the fact that Governor Mifflin 
thought it necessary to call the militia of adjoining States to aid him. President Wash- 
ington co-operated with Governor Mifflin; he called the militia of adjoining States to co- 
operate with those of Pennsylvania. He used the militia, not the standing army. It 
was by the consent of the Governor; it was by his advice. It was not the invasion of 
the State; it was not the coercion of the State; but it was aiding the State to put down 
insurrection, and in the very manner provided for in the Constitution itself. 

But, 1 ask again, what power has the President to use the army and the navy except 
to execute process? Are we to have drum-head courts substituted for those which the 
Constitution and laws provide? Are we to have sergeants sent over the land instead of 
civil magistrates? Not so thought the elder Adams; and here, in passing, I will pay 
him a tribute he deserves as the one to whom more than any other man among the early 
founders of this Government—credit is due for the military principles which prevail in its 
organization. Associated with Mr. Jefferson originally, in preparing the rules and arti- 
cles of war, Mr. Adams reverted through the long pages of history back to the republic 
of Rome, and drew from that foundation the rules and articles of war which govern in 
our country to-day, and drew them thence because he said they had brought two nations 
to the pinnacle of glory—referring to the Romans and the Britons whose military law was 
borrowed from them. Mr. Adams, however, when an insurrection occurred in the same 
State of Pennsylvania, not only relied upon the militia, but his orders, through Secretary 
McHenry, required that the militia of the vicinage should be employed; and, though he 
did order mounted troops from Phialdelphia, he required the militia of the northern 
counties to be employed as long as they were able to execute the laws; and the orders 
given to Colonel McPherson, then in New Jersey, were, that Federal troops should not 
go across the Jersey line except in the last resort. I say, then, when we trace our history 
to its early foundation, under the first two Presidents of the United States, we find that 
this idea of using the army and the navy to execute the laws at the discretion of the 
President, was one not even entertained, still less acted upon, in any case. 

Then, Senators, we are brought to consider passing events. A little garrison in the 
harbor of Charleston now occupies a post which, I am sorry to say, it gained by the per- 
fidious breach of an understanding between the parties concerned; and here, that I may 
‘do justice to one who has not the power on this floor, at least, to right himself—who has 
no friend here to represent him—let me say that remark does not apply to Major Ander- 
son; for I hold that, though his orders were not so designed, as 1 am assured, they did 
empower him to go from one post to another, and to take his choice of the posts in the 
harbor of Charleston; but, in so doing, he committed an act of hostility. When he dis- ) 
mantled Fort Moultrie, when he burned the carriages and spiked the guns bearing upen | 
Fort Sumter, he put Carolina in the attitude of an enemy of the United States; and yet. 
he has not shown any just cause for apprehension. Vague rumors had reached him, and 
causeless fear seems now to be the impelling motive of every public act—vague rumors of 
an intention to take Fort Moultrie. But, sir, a soldier should be confronted by an over- 
powering force before he spikes his guns, and burns their carriages. A soldier should be 

confronted by a public enemy, before he destroys the property of the United States, lest 
it should fall into the hands of such an enemy. Was that fort built to make war upon 
‘Carolina? Was an armament put into it for such a purpose? Or was it built for the 
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ene of Charleston harbor; and was it armed to make that protection complete? 
f so, what right had any soldier to destroy that armament, lest it should fall into the 
hands of Carolina? 

Some time since I presented to the Senate resolutions which embodied my views upon 
this subject, drawing from the Constitution itself the data on which I based those reso- 
lutions. I then invoked the attention of the Senate in that form to the question as to 
whether garrisons should be kept within a State against the consent of that State. Clear 
was | then, as I am now, in my conclusion. No garrison should be kept within a State 
during a time of peace, if the State believes the presence of that garrison to be either 
offensive or dangerous. Our army is maintained for common defence; our forts are 
built out of the common treasury, to which every State contributes; and they are per- 
verted from the purpose for which they were erected, whenever they are garrisoned with 
a view to threaten, to intimidate, or to control a State in any respect. 

Yet we are told this is no purpose to coerce a State: we are told that such a power does 
not exist; but the senator from Tennessee [Mr. JOHNSON] says it is only a power to 
coerce individuals; and the senator from Ohio [Mr. Waper] seems to look upon this lat- 
ter power as a very harmless one in the hands of the President, though such coercion 


‘ would be to destroy the State. What is a State? Is it land and houses? Is it taxable 
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property? Is it the organization of the local government? Or is it all these combined, 
with the people who possess them? Destroy the people, and yet not make war upon the 
State! To state the proposition is to answer it, by reason of its very absurdity. It is 
like making desolation, and calling it peace. 

There being, as it is admitted on every hand, no power to coerce a State, I ask what is 
the use of a garrison within a State where it needs no defence? The answer from every 
candid mind must be, there is none. The answer from every patriotic breast must be, 
"pen requires, under all such circumstances, that the garrison should be withdrawn. 

et the Senate to-day, as the responsibility is thrown at our door, pass those resolutions, 
or others which better express the idea contained in them, and you have taken one long 
step towards peace—one long stride towards the preservation of the goverment of our 
fathers. . 

The President’s Message of December, however, had all the characteristics of a diplo- 
matic paper, for diplomacy is said to abhor certainty, as nature abhors a vacuum ; and it 
was not within the power of man to reach any fixed conclusion from that Message. 
When the country was agitated, when opinions were being formed, when we were drift- 
ing beyond the power ever to return, this was not what we had a right to expect from 
the Chief Magistrate. One policy or the other he ought to have taken. If a federalist, 
if believing this to be a Government of force, if believing it to be a consolidated mass, 
and not a confederation of States, he should have said: no State has a right to secede; 
every State is subordinate to the Federal Government, and the Federal Government 
must empower me with physical means to reduce to subjugation the State asserting such 
aright. If not, if aState-rights man and a democrat—as for many vears it has been my 
pride to acknowledge our venerable Chief Magistrate to be—then xuwther line of policy 
should-have been taken. The Constitution gave no power to the Federal Government to 
coerce a State; the Constitution gave un army for the purposes of common defence, and 
to preserve domestic tranquility; but the Constitution never contemplated using that 
army against a State. A State exercising the sovereign function of secession is beyond 
the reach of the Federal Government, unless we woo her with the voice of fraternity, and 
bring her back by the enticements of affection. One policy or the other should have been 
taken, and it is not for me to say which, though my opinion is well known; but one 
policy or the other should have been pursued. He should have brought his opinion to 
one conciusion or another, and to-day our country would have been safer than it is. 

What is the Message before us? Does it benefit the case? Is there a solution offered 
here? Weare informed in it of propositions made by commissioners from South Caro- 
lina. We are not informed even as to how they terminated. No countervailing propo- 
sition is presented ; no suggestion is made. We are left drifting loosely without chart or 
compass. 

There is in our recent history, however, an event which might have suggested a policy 
to be pursued. When foreigners, having no citizenship within the United States, 
declared war against us, and made war upon us; when the inhabitants of a Territory, 
disgraced by institutions offensive to the law of every State of the Union, held this atti- 
tude of rebellion; when the Executive there had power to use troops, he first sent com- 
missioners of peace to win them back to their duty. When South Carolina, a sovereign 
State, resumes the grants she had delegated ; when South Carolina stands in an attitude 
which threatens within a short period to involve the country in a civil war, unless the 
policy of the Government be changed—no suggestion is made to us that this Government 


might send commissioners to her; no suggestion is made to us that betterinformation _ 
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should be sought; there is no policy of peace, but we are told the army and the navy | 
are in the hands of the President of the United States to be used *tagainst those who . 
assail the power of the Federal Government.” 

Then, my friends, are we to allow events to drift onward to this fatal consummation ? 
Are we to do nothing to restore peace? Shall we not, in addition to the proposition I 
have already made, to withdraw the foree which complicates the question, send commis- 
sioners there in order that we may learn what this community desire, what this commu- 
nity will do, to put the two governments upon friendly relations? : 

I will not weary the Senate by coing over the argument of coercion. My friend from 
Ohio, [Mr. Pveu,] I may say, has exhausted the subject I thank him, because it came 
appropriately from one not identified by his position with South Carolina. It came 
more effectively from him than it would have done from me, had I, as I have not, the 

wer to present it as forcibly as he has done. Sirs, let me say, among the painful re- 

ections which have crowded upon me by day ard by night, none have weighed more 
heavily upon my heart that the reflection that our separation severs the ties which have 
so long bound us to our Northern friends, of whom we are glad to recognise the Senator 
as a type. : 

Now let us return a moment to consider what would have been the state of the case if 
the garrison at Charleston had been withdrawn. The fort would have stood there—not 
dismantled, but unoccupied. It would have stood there in the hands of an ordnance 
sergeant. Commissioners would have come to treat of all questions with the Federal 
Government, of those forts as well as others. They would have remained there to answer 
the ends for which they were constructed—the ends of defence. If South Carolina was 
an independent State, then she might hold to us such a relation as Rhode Island held 
after the dissolution of the Confederation and before the formation of the Union, when 
Rhode Island appealed to the sympathies existing between the States connected in the 
struggles of the Revolution. and asked that a commercial war should not be waged upon 
her. These forts would have stood there then to cover the harbor of a friendly State; 
and if the feeling which once existed among the people of the States had subsisted still, 
and that fort had been attacked, brave men from every section would have rushed te the 
rescue, and there imperilled their lives in the defence of a State identified with their 
early history, and still associated in their breasts with affection; and the first act of this 
kind would have been one appealing’ to every generous motive of those people again to 
reconsider the question of how we could live together, and through that bloody ordeal to 
have brought us into the position in which our fathers left us. There could have been 
no collision; and there was, there could have been, no question of property which that 
State was not ready to meet. If it was a question of dollars and cents, they came here to 
adjust it. Ifit was a question of covering an interior State, their interests were identical. 
In whatever way the question could have been presented, the consequence would have 
been to relieve the Government of the charge of maintaining the fort, and to throw it 
upon the State which bad resolved to be independent. . 

Thus we see that.no evil could have resulted. We have yet to learn what evil the 
opposite poticy may bring. Telegraphic intelligence, by the man who occupied the seat 
on the right of me in the old chamber, was never relied on. He was the wisest man I 
ever knew—a man whose prophetic vision foretold all the trials through which we are 
now passing; whose clear intellect. elaborating everything, borrowing nothing from 
anybody, seemed to dive into the future, and to unveil those things which are hidden to 
other eyes. Need I say I mean Calhoun? No other man than he would have answered 
this description. I say, then, not relying upon telegraphic despatches, we sti-harein-— 
formation enough to notify us that we are on the verge of civil war; that civil war is 
in the hands of men irresponsible, as it seems to us; their acts unknown to us; their dis- 
cretion not covered by any existing law or usage; and as we now have the responsibility 
thrown upon us, that justifies us in demanding information to meet an emergency in 
which the country is involved. 

Is there any point of pride which prevents us from withdrawing that garrison? I 
have heard it said by a gallant gentleman, to whom I make no special reference. that 
the great objection was an unwillingness to lower the flag. To lower the flag! Under | 
what circumstances? Does any man’s courage impel him to stand boldly forth to take # 

\, the life of his brethren? Does any man insist upon going upon the epen field with 
‘, deadly weapons to fight his brother ona question of courage? There is no point of pride. 
hese are your brethren; and they have shed as much glory upon tnat flag as any equal 
number of men in the Union. They are the men by whom, and that is the locality, 
where the first Union flag was unfurled, and where a gallant battle was fought before our 
independence was declared—not the flag with thirteen stripes and thirty-three stars, but 

a flag with a cross of St. George, rand the long stripes running through it. When the 
gallant Moultrie took the British Fort Johnson, and carried it, for the first time I be- 
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lieve did the Union flag fly in the air; and that was in October, 1775. When he took 
the position and threw up a temporary battery with palmetto logs and sand, upon the 
site called Fort Moultrie, that fort was assailed by the British fleet, and bombarded until 
the old logs, clinging with stern tenacity to the enemy that assailed them, were filled 
with balls; the flag still floated there, and, though many bled, the garrison conquered. 
Those old logs are gone; the eroding current has taken away the site where old Fort 
Moultrie stood; the gallant men who held it, now mingle with the earth; but their 
msemories live in the hearts of a gallant people, and their sons yet live, and. like their 
fathers, are ready to bleed and to die for the cause in which their fathers bled and tri- 
umphed. Glorious are the memories clinging around that old fort which now, for the 
first time, has been abandoned—abandoned not even in the presence of a foe, but under 
the imaginings that a foe might come; and guns spiked and carriages burned where the 
band of Moultrie bled, and, with an insufficient armament, repelled the common foe of 
all the colonies. Her ancient history compares proudly with the present. 

Can there, then, be a point of pride upon so sacred a soil as this, where the blood of the 
fathers cries to Heaven against civil war? Can there bea point of pride against laying 
upon that sacred soil to-day the flag for which our fathers died? My pride, senators, is 
different. My pride is that that flag shall nct be set between contending brothers, and 
that, when itshall no longer be the common flag of the country, it shall be folded up and 
laid away like a vesture no longer used; that it shall be kept as a sacred memento of the 
past, to which each of us can make a pilgrimage, and remember the glorious days in 
which we were born. 

In the answer of the commissioners, which I caused to be read yesterday, I observed 
that they referred to Fort Sumter as remaining a memento of Carolina faith. It is an 
instance of the accuracy of the opinion which I have expressed. It stood without a 

arrison, It commanded the harbor, and the fort was known to have the armament in 
it capable of defence. Did the Carolinians attack it? Did they propose to seize it? It 
stood there safe as public property; and there it might have stood to the end of the 
negotiation without a question, if a garrison had not been sent into it. It was the faith 
on which they relied, that the Federal Government would take no position of hostility to 
them, that constituted its safety; and by which they lost the advantage they would have 
had in seizing it when unoccupied. I think that something is due to faith as well as 
fraternity; and I think one of the increasing and accumulative obligations upon us to 
withdraw the garrison from that fort is the manner in which it was taken—taken, as we 
heard by the reading of the paper yesterday, while Carolina remained under the assur- 
ance that the status would not be violated: while I was under that assurance, and halfa 
dozen other senators now within the sound of my voice felt secure under the same pledge, 
that nothing would be done until negotiations had terminated, unless it was to withdraw 
the garrison. Then we, the Federal Government, broke the faith: we committed the 
A first act of hostility ; and from this first act of hostility arose all those acts to which refer- 
| ence is made in the gnessage as unprovoked aggressions—the seizing of forts elsewhere. 
~Wity-ware adie. feclt preservation is the first law of nature; and when they no longer 
had confidence that this Federal Government would not seize the forts constructed for 
their defence, and use them for their destruction, they only obeyed the dictates of self- 
preservation when they seized the forts to prevent the enemy from taking possession of 
them as a means of destruction, for they then were compelled to believe this Federal 
Government had become an enemy. 

Now, what is theremedy? To assure them that you donot intend to use physical force 
against them is your first remedy; to assure them that you intend to consider calmly all» 
the aby sein which they make, and to recognize the rights which the Union was f 
established to secure, that you intend to settle with them upon a basis in accordance with 
the Declaration of Independence and the Constitution of the United States. When you 
do that, peace will prevail over the land, and force become a thing that nu man will con- 
sider necessary. 

I am here confronted with a question which I will not argue. The position whichI /, 
have taken necessarily brings me to its consideration. I will merely state it. It is the 
right of a State to withdraw from the Union. The President says it is not a constitu- 
tional right. The senator from Uhio, [Mr. Wang, ] and his ally, the senator from Ten- 
nesee, argued it as no right at all. ell, letus see. What is meant by a constitutional 
right? Is it meant to be a right derived from the Constitution—a grant made in the 
Constitution? If that is what is meant, of course we all see at once we do not derive it 
in that way. Is it intended that it is not a constitutional right, because it is not granted , 
in the Constitution? That shows, indeed, but a poor appreciation of the nature of our | \ 
Government. All that is not granted in the Constitution belongs to the States Fant 
nothing but what is granted in the Constitution belongs to the Federal Government ; 
and, keeping this distinction in view, it requires but little argument to see the conclusion 
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at which we necessarily arrive. Did the States surrender their sovereignty to the Federal 
Government? Did the States agree that they never could withdraw from the Federal 
Union? 

I know it has been argued here that the Confederation said the articles of Confederation 
were to be a perpetual bond of Union, and that the Constitution was made to form a more 
perfect Union ; that is to say, a government beyond perpetuity, or one day, or two or three 
days after doomsday. But that has, no foundation in the Constitution itself; it has no basis 
in the nature of our Government. The Constitution was a compact between independent 
States; it was not a National Government; and hence Mr. Madison answered with such effec- 
tiveness to Patrick Henry, in the convention of Virginia, which ratified the Constitution, 
denying his proposition that it was to form a nation, and stating to him the conclusive fact 
that ‘‘ we sit here as a convention of the State to ratify or reject that Constitution, and how 
then can you say that it forms a nation, and is adopted by the mass of the people.’? It was 
not adopted by the mass of the people, as we all know, historically; it was adopted by each 
State; each State voluntarily ratifying it, entered the Union; and that Union was formed when- 
ever nine States should enter it; and, in abundance of caution, it was stated in the resolutions 
of ratification of three of the States, that they still possessed the power to withdraw the 
grants which they had delegated whenever they should be used to their injury or oppression. 
I know it is said that this meant the people of all the States; but that is such an absurdity 
that I suppose it hardly necessary to answerit. To speak of an elective government rendering 
itself injurious and oppressive to the whole body of the people by whom it is elected is such 
an absurdity, that no man can believe it; and to suppose that a State convention, speaking for 
a State, having no authority to speak for anybody else, would say that it was declaring what 
the people of the other States would do, would be an assumption altogether derogatory to the 
sound sense and well-known sentiments of the men who formed the Constitution and ratified it. 

But in abundance of caution not only was this done, but the tenth amendment of the Con- 
stitution declared that all which had not ben delegated was reserved to the States or to the 
people. Now, I ask where among the delegated grants to the Federat Government do you 
find any power to coerce a State; where among the provisions of the Constitution do you find 
any prohibition on the part of a State to withdraw; and if you find neither one nor the other, 
must not this power be in that great depository, the reserved rights of the States? How was 
it ever taken out of that source of all power to the Federal Government? It was not delegated 
to the Federal Government; it was not prohibited by the States; it necessarily remains, then, 
among the reserved powers of the States. 

This question has been so forcibly argued by the senator from Louisiana, [Mr. BenJsamin,} 
that I think it unnecessary to pursue it.. Three times the proposition was made to give power 
to coerce a State, in the convention, and as often refused; opposed as a proposition to make 
war.on a State, and refused on the ground that the Federal Government could not make war 
upon a State. The Constitution was to form a government for such States as should unite; 
it had noapplication beyond those who should voluntarily adopt it. Among the delegated 
powers there is none which interferes with the exercise of the right of secession by a State. 
As aright of sovereignty it remained to the States under the Confederation; and if it did not, 
you arraign the faith of the men who framed the Constitution to which» you appeal, for they 
provided that nine States could secede out of thirteen. Eleven out of the thirteen did secede, 
and put themselves in the very position which, by a great abuse of language, is to-day called 
treason against the two States of North Carolina and Rhode Island, they still claiming to 
adhere to the perpetual Articles of Confederation, these eleven States absolving themselves 
from the obligations which arose under them. 

The senator from Tennessee, to whom I must refer again—and I do so because he is a south- 
ern senator, taking the most ‘\ostile ground against us—refers to the State of Tennessee, and 
points to the time when that State may do those things which he has declared it an absurdity 
for any State to perform. I will read a single paragraph from his speech, showing what his 
language is, in order that I may not, by any possibility, produce an impression upon others 
which his language does not justify. Here are the expressions to which I refer. I call the 
senator’s attention to them: 


“Tf there are grievances, why cannot we all go together, and write them down, and point them ont to our Northern friends 
after we have agreed on what those grievances were, and say, ‘here is what we demand; here our wrongs are enumerated; 
upon these terms we have agreed; and now, after we have given you a reasonable time to consider these additional guaran- 
tees in order to protect ourselves against these wrongs, if you refuse them, then, having made an honorable effort—having 
exhausted all other means—we may declare the association to be broken up, and we may go into an act of revolution?” We 
can then say to them, ‘you have refused to give us guarantees that we think are needed for the protection of our institu- 
tions and for the protection of our other interests.". When they do this, I wil! go as far as he who goes the furthest.” 


Now, it does appear that he will go that far; and he goes a little further than anybody, ft 
believe, who has spoken in vindication of the right, for he says: 


“We do not intend that you shall drive us out of this house that was reared by the hands of our fathers. It is our house, 
It isthe constitutional house. We have a right here; and because you come forward and violate the ordinances of this 
house, I do not intend to go out; and if you persist in the violation of the ordinances of the house, we intend to eject you 
from the building and retain the possession ourselves.” 

I wonder if this is what caused the artillery companies to be ordered here, and the militia of 
this city to be organized. I think it was a mere figure of speech. I do not believe the senator 


from Tennessee intended to kick you out of the house; and if he did, let me say to you, in all 
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sincerity, we who claim the constitutional right of a State to withdraw from the Union, do not 
intend to help him. He says, however, and this softens it a little: 


“We do not think, though, that we have just cause for going out of the Union now. We have just cause of complaint 
but we are for remaining in the Union, and fighting the battle like men?” 

What does that mean? In the name of common sense, 1 ask how are we to fight in the 
Union? We take an oath of office to maintain the Constitution of the United States. The 
Constitution of the United States was formed for domestic tranquility; and how, then, are we 
to fight in the Union? I have heard the proposition from others, but I have not understood 
it. [ understand how men fight when they assume attitudes of hostility; but Ido not under- 
stand how men remaining connected together in a bond as brethren, sworn to mutual aid and 

rotection, still propose to fight each other. I donot understand what the senator means. If 
he chooses to answer my question | am willing to hear him, for I do not understand how we 
are to fight in the Union. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. When my speech is taken altogether, I think my meaning 
can be very easily understood. What I mean by fighting the battle in the Union, is, I think, 
very distinctly and clearly set forth in my speech; and if the senator will take it from begin- 
ning to end, I apprehend that he will have no difficulty in ascertaining what I meant. But, 
for his gratification upon this particular point, I will repeat, in substance, what I then said as 
to fighting the battle in the Union. I+meant that we should remain here under the Constitution 
of the United States, and contend for all its guarantees; and by preserving the Constitution 
and all its guarantees we would preserve the Union. Our true place to maintain these guaran- 
tees, and to preserve the Constitution, is in the Union, there to fight our battle. How? By 
argument; by appeals to the patriotism, to the good sense, and to the judgment of the whole 
country; by showing the people that the Constitution had been violated; that all its guaran- 
tees were not complied with; and I have entertained the hope that when they were possessed 
of that fact, there would be found patriotism and honesty enough in the great mass of the 
people, North and South, to come forward and do what was just and right between the con- 
tending sections of the country. I meant that the true way to fight the battle was for us to 
remain here and oceupy the places assigned to us by the Constitution of the country. Why 
did I make that statement? It was because, on the 4th day of March next, we shall have six 
majority in this body; and if, as some apprehended, the incoming administration shail show 
any disposition to make encroachments upon the institution of slavery, encroachments upon 
the rights of the States, or any other violation of the Constitution, we, by remaining in the 
Union, and standing at our places, will have the power to resist all these encroachments. 
How? We have the power even to reject the appointment of the Cabinet officers of the 
incoming President. Then, should we not be fighting the battle in the Union, by resisting 
even the organization of the Administration, in a constitutional mode; and thus, at the very 
start, disable an Administration which was likely to encroach on our rights and to violate the 
Constitution of the country? 

So far as appointing even a minister abroad is concerned, the incoming Administration 
will have no power, without our consent, if we remain here. It comes into office hand- 
cuffed—powerless to do harm. ‘We. standing here, hold the balance of power in our 
hands; we can resist it at the very threshold, effeczually, and do it inside of the Union, 
and in our house. The incoming Administration has not even the power to appoint a 
post-master whose salary exceeds $1,000 a year without consultation with, and the ac- 
quiescence of, the Senate of the United States. The President has not even the power to 
draw his salary—his ¢25,000 per annum—unless we appropriate it. I contend, then, 
that the true place to fight the battle is in the Union, and within the provisions of the 
Constitution. The army and navy cannot be sustained without appropriations by Con- 
gress, and if we were apprehensive that encroachments would be made on the Southern 
States and on their institutions in violation of the Constitution, we could prevent him 
from having a dollar even to feed his army or his navy. 

Mr. DAVIS. I receive the answer of the senator, and I think I comprehend now that he 
is not going to use any force, but it is a sort of fighting that is to be done by votes and not 
words; and I think, therefore, the President need not bring artillery and order out the militia 
to suppress them. I think, altogether, we are not in danger of much bloodshed in the mode 
proposed by the senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. I was not quite done; but if the senator is satisfied 

Mr. DAVIS. Quite satisfied. 1am entirely satisfied that the answer of the senator shows 
me hedid not intend to fight at all; that it was a mere figure of speech, and does not justify 
converting the Federal capital into a military camp. But it isa sort of revolution which he 
proposes; it is a revolution under the forms of the Government. Now, I have to say, once 
for all, that as long as I am a senator here I[ will not use the powers I possess to destroy the 
very Government to which I am accredited» [ will not attempt, in the language of the sena- 
tor, to handcuff the President. I will not attempt to destroy the Administration by refusing 
any officers to administer its function. I should vote, as I have done to administrations to 
which | stood in nearest relation, against a bad nomination; but I never would agree, under 
the forms of the Constitution, and with the powers I bear as a senator of the United States, 
to turn those powers to the destruction of the Government I was sworn to support, I leave 
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that to gentlemen who take the oath with a mental reservation. It is not my policy. If I 
must have revolution, I say let it be a revolution such as our fathers made when they were 
denied their natural rights and chartered privileges. 


So much for that. It has quieted apprehension; and I hope that the artillery will not be 
brought here; that the militia will not be called out; and that the female schools will continue 
their sessions as heretofore. [Laughter.] The authority of Mr. Madison, however, was 
relied on by the senator from Tennessee; and he read fairly an extract from Mr. Madison’s 
letter to Mr. Webster; and I give him credit for reading what it seems to me destroys his whole 
argument. It is this clause: 


_ “The powers of the Government being exercised, as in other elective and responsible Governments, under the control of 
its constituents, the people, and the legislatures of the States, and subject to the revolutionary rights of the people in ex- 
treme cases.” 


Now, sir, we are confusing language very much. Men speak of revolution; and when they 
say revolution, they mean bloodshed. Our fathers meant nothing of the sort. When they 
spoke of revolution, they spoke of an inalienable right. When they declared as an inalienable 
right the power of the people to abrogate an¢ modify their form of governmant whenever it 
did not answer the ends for which it was established, they did not mean that they were to 
sustain that by brute force. They meant that it was a right; and force could only be invoked 
when that right was wrongfully denied. Great Brito» denied the right in the case of the 
colonies; and, therefore, our revolution for indepeide.ce was bloody. If Great Britain had 
admitted the great American doctrine, there would have been no blood shed; and does it be- 
come the descendants of those who proclaimed this, as the great principle On which they took 

their place among the nations of the earth, now to proclaim, if that is a right, it is one which 

| you can ony getas the subjects of the Emperor of Austria may get their rights, oy force 

“overcoming force? ? Are we, in this age of civilization and political progress, when political 
philosophy has advanced to the point which seems to render it possible that the millenium 
should now be seen by prophetic eyes; are we now to ro]l back the whole current of human 
thought, and again to return to the mere brute force which prevails between beasts of prey, as 
the only method of settling questions between men? 

If the Declaration of Independence be true, (and who here gainsays it?) every community. 
may dissolve its connection with any other community previously made, and have no other 
obligation than that which results from the breach of any alliance between States. Is it to be 
supposed; could any man reasoning a priori come to the conclusion that the men who fought 
the battles of the Revolution for community independence—that the men who struggled against 
the then greatest military Power on the face of the globe in order that they might possess 
those inalienable rights which they had declare—terminated their great efforts by transmitting 
to prosperity a condition in which they could only gain those rights by force? If so, the 
blood of the Revolution was shed in vain;@mo great principles were established; for force was 
the law of nature before the battles of the Revolution were fought. 

I see, then—if gentlemen insist on using the word ‘* revolution ”’ in the sense of a resort to 
force—a very great difference between their opinion and that of Mr. Madison. Mr, Madison 
put the rights of the people over and above everything else; and he said this was the govern- 
ment de jure and de facto. Call it what name you will, he understood ours to be a government 
of the people. The people never have separated themselves from those rights which 
our fathers had declared to be inalienable. They did not delegate to the Federal Government 
the powers which the British Crown asserted over the colonies; they did not achieve their in- 
dependence for any purpose so low as that. They left us the inheritance of freemen; living 
in independent communities, the States united for the purposes which they thought would 
bless posterity. It is in the exercise of this reserved right as defined by Mr. Madison, as one 
to which ali the powers of government are subject, that the people of a State in conyention have 
claimed to resume the functions which in like manner they had delegated to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

I pass from the argument of this question, which I have previously said I did not intend to 
enter into at large, to ask, why is the right denied? It is part of the history of our times, it 
is part of the condition of the country, that the right is denied, because this conflict between 
sections, in which one was struggling for domination, the other for existence has been brought 
to the point where the dominant section insists that it will hold the other for its purposes; 
where it claims that we shall not goin peace nor remain with our rights; and if the attempt be 
made to hold that position by force, we accept the wager of battle. 

Mississippi in her brief history claims to have shown at Pensacola and New Orleans some- 
thing of the spirit of the freemen who achieved our independence. J was reared in a county 
where, when the soil of a neighboring State was invaded by a powerful foe, the draft was who 
should stay at home, not who should go. Talso have the satisfaction to know that the pre- 
sent generation have not degenerated from the history of those who went before it. From 
many a bloody field, both in foreign and Indian war, has ascended the proud spirit of a Mis- 
sissippian enshrined in glory, whence they look down upon us to vindicate the honorable fame 
of our State; and every heart beats true to the impulse of pride and the dictate of duty. 

If this right were admitted, we should have less cause to exercise it than we have. If 
admitted, there would be less danger from a dominant section than there is, there would be 
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less tendency to use power, when it was acquired, to the injury of others. The denial of the 
right is a grievance inflicted on all who fear that power will be used for aggression. The con- 
cession of the right might delay its exercise, and at the same time would restrain the dominant 
section from abusirg its power so as to drive others to resort to it. Why is the right denied? 
It is an impractical question at best. If you take us out of the history of our country, throw 4 
us into a broad discussion of the natural rights of man, we may answer by the facts which are_} 
being enacted. States have gone out, and what is the use of arguing their right? |The only 
questions which remain are for yourselves: first, have you the right to coerce them back; and 
secondly, have you the power? 
My friend from Louisiana, in closing his remarks, referred to the disastrous scenes which 
might be occasioned by the invasion of the South. He did not offer the other side of the pic- “\ 
ture; and yet I have seen that, in Northern papers, he hag been-criticised for-saying even what— 
he did. There is, however, another side to the picture. ‘An army with banners would do but 
little harm in marching through a country of plantations. They would have but little power 
to subsist themselves in a sparsely-settled region. They would find it hard to feed the army 
with which they invaded, and would have no power to bring away prisoners and fugitives. 
How stands it on the other side? Ina country of populous cities, of manufacturing towns, 
where population is gathered from the country into towns and villages, the torch and sword 
can do their work with dreadful havoc, and starving millions would weep at the stupidity of 
those who had precipitated them into so sad a policy. 
_.. We do not desire these things. We seek not the injury of any one. We seek not to 
disturb your prosperity. “We, at least to a great extent, have looked to our agricultural 
labor as that to which we prefer to adhere. “We have seen in the diversity of the occu- 

ations of the States the bond of Union. We have rejoiced _in your prosperity. We 

ave sent you our staples, and purchased your manufactured articles. We have used 
your ships fer the purpose of transport and navigation. We have gloried in the exten- 
sion of American commerce everywhere; have felt proud as yourselves in every achieve- 
ment you made in art; on every sea that you carried your flag in regions to which ita 
had hitherto not been borne; and, if we must leave you, we can leave you still with the 
good-will which would prefer that your prosperity should continue If we must part, L 
say we can put our relations upon that basis which will give you the advantage of a 
favored trade with us, and still make the intercourse mutually beneficial to each other. 
If you will not, then it is an issue from which we will not shrink; for, between oppres- 
sion and freedom, between the maintenance of right and submission to power, we will 
invoke the God of Batties, and meet our fate, whatever it may be. 

I read, a short time ago, an extract from the speech of the Senator from Tennessee, which 
referred to the time when ‘* we’’—I suppose it means Tennessee—would take the position 
which it was said to be an absurdity for SoutheCarolina to hold: how can the change of 
names thus affect the question, and who is to judge in the case?) Tennessee still was put, in 
the same speech, in the attitude of a great objector against the exercise of the right of seces- 
sion. Is there anything in her history which thus places her? Tennessee, born of secession, 
rocked in the cradle of revolution, taking her position before shé was matured, and claiming 
to be a State because she had violently severed her connection with North Carolina through 
an act of secession and revolution, claimed to have become a State. I honor her forit. I 
honor the gallant old Sevier for maintaining the rights of which North Carolina attempted to 
deprive him, and | admire the talent which made recruits from every army which was sent to 
subdue him. Washington and Jackson, too, are often presented as authority against it— 
Washington, who led the army of the Revolution, Washington, whose reputation rests upon 
the fact that with the sword he cut the cord which bound the Colonies to Great Britain, they 
not having the justification of the sovereign attributes belonging to States; Washington, who 
presided when the States seceded from the Confederation, and formed the Union, in disregard 
of the claims of the States not agreeing to it; and Jackson, glorious old soldier, who, in his 
minority, upon the sacred soil of South Carolina, bled for the cause of revolution and the 
overthrow of a government which he believed to be oppressive, who through his whole life 
indicated the same cast of character, standing in an attitude which to-day would be called re- 
bellion and treason, when he opposed the Federal Government, denied their power, contemned 
their orders to disband his troops, threatened to put any officer of the United States army in 
irons who came into his camp to recruit, and marched his force, the Tennessee militia, back 
from Washington, in Mississippi, to the place whence they had started. Bad authorities are 
these for our opponents—they are names under the shadow of which we can safely repose! 

If we were reduced to arguing the question on the ground of expediency—if we had to con- 
vince the dominant scction that it was good for them that their best customers should leave 
them—if we had to convince them that they should not any Jonger have the power to tax us— 
that they should not collect the revenue which fills the treasury and builds up their vast pub- 
lic works—lI fear we should not succeed ; but if they are sincere in believing that_we are of 
no advantage to them—if they look upon the Southern States asa burden—if they think 
we require their protection—then we are ready to relieve them of the incumbrance. 

The question which now presents itself to the country is, What shall we do with events as 
they stand? Shall we allow this separation to be total? Shall we render it peaceful, with a 
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view to the chance that when hunger shall brighten the intellects of men, and the teachings of 
hard experience shall have tamed them, they may come back, in the spirit of our fathers, to 
the task of reconstruction? Or will they have that separation partial ; will they give to each 
State all its military power ; will they give to each State its revenue power ; will they still 
preserve the common agent; and will théy thus carry on a government different from that 
which now exists, yet not separating the States so entirely as to make the work of recon- 
struction equal to a new creation ; not separating them so as to render it utterly impossible to 
administer any functions of the Government in security and peace? 

I waive the question of duality, considering that a dual executive would be the institution of 
a king-log. 1 consider a dual legislative department would be to bring into antagonism the 
representatives of two different countries, to war perpetually, and thus to continue not Union, 
but the irrepressible conflict. There is no duality possible (unless there be two confederacies) 
which seems to me consistent with the interests of either or of both. It might be that two 
confederacies could be so organized as to answer jointly many of the ends of our present 
Union ; it might be that States, agreeing with each other in their internal polity—having a 
similarity of interests and an identity of purpose—might associate together ; and that these 
two confederacies might have relations to each other so close as to give them a united power 
in time of war against any foreign nation. These things are possibilities ; these things it be- 
comes us to contemplate ; these things it devolves on the majority section to consider now ; 
for with every motion of that clock is passing away your opportunity. It was greater when 
we met on the first Monday in December than it is now ; it is greater now than it will be on 
the first day of next week. We have waited long ; we have come to the conclusion that you 
mean to do nothing. In the committee of thirteen, where the resolutions of the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Crirrenpen] were considered, various attempts were made, but no prospect of 
any agreement on which it was possible for us to stand, in security for the future, could be 
matured. [ offered a proposition, which was but the declaration of that which the Constitu- 
tion announces ; of that which the Supreme Court had, from time to time, and from an early 
period, asserted ; of that which was necessary for equality in the Union. Not one single vote 
of the republican portion of that committee was given for the proposition. 

Looking, then, upon separation as inevitable, not knowing how that separation is to occur, 
or at least what States it is to embrace, there remains to us, I believe, as the consideration 
which is most useful, the inquiry, how can this separation be effected so as to leave to us the 
power, whenever we shall have the will, to reconstruct. It can only be done by adopting a 
policy of peace. It can only be done by denying to the Federal Government all power to 
coerce. It can only be done by returning to the point from which we started, and saying, 
** This is a Government of fraternity, a Government of consent ; and it shall not be adminis- 
tered in departure from those priaciples.”’ 

1 do not regard the failure of our constitutional Union, as very many do, to be the failure of 
self-government ; to be conclusive in all future time of the unfitness of man to govern him- 
self. Our State governments have charge of nearly all the relations of person and property. 
This Federal Government was instituted mainly as a common agent for foreign purposes, for 
free trade among the States, and for common defence. Representative liberty may remain in 
the States after they are separated. Liberty was not crushed by the separation of the colo- 
nies from the mother country, then the most constitutional monarchy and the freest govern- 
ment known. Still less will liberty be destroyed by the separation of these States to prevent 
the destruction of the spirit of the Constitution by the mal-administration of it. There will 
be injary—injury to all; differing in degree, differing in manner. The injury to the manufac- 
turing and navigating States will be to their internal prosperity. The injury to the Southern 
States will be mainly to their foreign commerce. All will feel the deprivation of that high 
pride and power which belong to the flag now representing the greatest Republic, if not the 
greatest Government upon the face of the globe. I would that it still remained to consider 
what we might calmly have considered on the first Monday in December—how this could be 
avoided; but events have rolled past that point. You would not make propositions 
when they would have been effective. I presume you will not make them now ; and I know 
not what effect they would have if youdid. Your propositions would have been most wel- 
come if they had been made before any question of coercion, and before any vain boasting of 
power ; for pride and passion do not often take counsel of pecuniary interest, at least among 
those whom I represent, but you have chosen to take the policy of clinging to words, in dis- 
regard of events, and have hastened them onward. It is true, as shown by the history of all 
revolutions, that they are most precipitated and intensified by obstinacy and vacillation. The 
want of a policy, the obstinate adherence to unimportant things, have brought us to a condi- 
tion where | close my eyes, because [ cannot see anything that encourages me to hope. 

In the long period which elapsed after the downfall of the great republics of the East, when 
despotism seemed to brood over the civilized world, and only here and there constitutional 
monarchy, even, was able to rear its head; when all the great principles of republican, repre- 
sentative government had sunk deep, fathomless, into the sea of human events; it was then 
that the storm of our Revolution moved the waters. The earth, the air, and the sea became 
brilliant; and from the foam of ages rose the constillation which was set in the political firma- 
ment as a sign of unityjin confederation and community independence, coexistent with 
confederate strength, That constillation has served to bless our people. Nay, more; its light 
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has been thrown on foreign lands, and its regenerative power will outlive, perhaps, the Gov- 
ernment, as a sign for which it was set. It may be pardoned to me, sir, who, in my boyhood, 
was given to the military service, and who have followed under tropical suns, and over northern 
snows, the flag of the Union, suffering for it as it does not become me to speak. If I here 
express the deep sorrow which always overwhelms me when I think of taking a last leave of 

~that object of early affection and proud association, feeling that henceforth it is not to be the 
banner which, by day and by night, | am ready to follow, to hail with the rising and bless at 
the setting sun\ But God, who knows the hearts of men, will judge between you and us, at 
whose door lies the responsibility of this. Men will see the effoits I have made, here and 
elsewhere; that I have been silent when words would not avail, have curbed and impatient 
temper, and hoped that conciliatory councils might do that which | knew could not be effected 
by harsh means. And yet the only response which has come from the other side has been a 
stolid indifference, as though it mattered not, ‘let the temple fall, we do not care.’’ Sirs, 
remember that such conduct is offensive, and that men may become indifferent even to the 
objects of their early attachments. 

If our Government shall fail, it will not be the defect of the system, though its mechanism 
was wonderful, surpassing that which the solar system furnishes for our contemplation; for it 
had no centre of gravitation; each planet was set to revolve in an orbit of its own, each moving 
by its own impulse, and all attracted by the affections which countervailed each other. It has 
been the perversion of the Constitution; it has been the substitution of theories of morals for 
principles of government; it has been forcing crude opinions about things not understood upon 
the domestic institutions of other men, which has disturbed these planets in their orbit; it is 
this which threatens to destroy the constillation which in its power and its glory, had been 
gathering one after another until, from thirteen, it had been risen to thirty-three stars. 

If we accept the argument of to day in favor of coercion as the theory of our Government, 
its only effect will be to precipitate men who have pride and self-reliance into the assertion of 
the freedom and independence to which they were born. Our fathers would never have entered 
into a confederate Government which had within itself the power of coercion, I would not 
agree to remain one day in such a Government after I had the power to get out of it. To 
argue that a man who follows the mandate of his State, resuming her sovereign jurisdiction 
and power, is disloyal to his allegiance to the United States, which allegiance he only owed 
through his State, is such a confusion of ideas as does not belong to an ordinary compre- 
hension of our Government. It is treason to the principle of community independence. It is 
to recur to that doctrine of passive obedience which, in England, cost one monarch his head, 
and drove another into exile; a doctrine which, since the revolution of 1688, has obtained 
nowhere where men speak the English tongue; and yet all this it is ne-dful to admit before we 
accept this doctrine of coercion,.which is to send an army and a navy to do that which there are 
no courts to perform; to execute the law without a judicial decision, and without an officer to 
serve process. This, I say, would degrade us to the basest despotism under which man could 
live; the despotism of a many-headed monster, without the sensibility or regardful consideration 
which might belong to a hereditary king. 

But the Senator found fromm somewhere, I believe Georgia, a newspaper article which sug- 
gested a preference for a constitutional monarchy. Does the Senator believe there is any 
considerable number of people in any of the States who favor the establishment of a constitu- 
tional monarchy? If so, let me at once, speaking with that assurance which is given to me 
by those knowing more of that people than myself, say that the apprehension is vain. lam 
sure that the same feeling prevails in that Stateas my own; the same which exists in his State 
of Tennessee; and in each of them there are many like the Lucins Junius, 


‘s_____ that would have brooked 
The eternal Devil to keep his state in Rome, 
As easily as a King.” : 


Mr. IVERSON. As allusion has been made by the Senator from Mississippi to an article 
which appeared in a paper in my own town, and about which a good deal ot noise has been 
made, and which was referred to by the Senator from Tennessee, In his celebrated speech, the 
other day, as evidence that there was a party in the South in favor of a constitutional monar- 
chy, I take the liberty to say that that was a communication merely to the paper, and that it 
slipped in without the knowledge and consent of the proprietors of the paper ; and in the very 
next paper the editors disclaimed and denounced it. I will take the opportunity to say, in 
conjunction with what the Senator from Mississippi has said, that there is not one man ina 
million, as far as I know and believe, in the State of Georgia, or elsewhere in the South, who 
would be in favor of any such principle. 

Mr. DAVIS. If, Mr. President, a paper containing such a doctrine could subsist upon 
subscription anywhere in the United States, I should esteem it nearly as bad an indication as 
the adoption of the doctrine of slavish submission ; and either the one or the other I should 
consider a far worse sign of man’s incapacity to govern himself than any which is presented 
by the resumption of the grants that a State has made. 1 have no idea that there is any such 
feeling within the limits of the Southern States. 

There are two modes, however, of dissolving the Union. One alone has been contemplated. 
It was that which proceeded from States separating themselves fromt those to whom they are 
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united. There is another. It is by destroying the Constitution; by pulling down the polit-' 
ical temple ; by forming a consolidated government. Union, in the very meaning of the 
word, implies the junction of separate States. Consolidation would be the destruction of the 
Union, and far more fatal to popular liberty than the separation of the States. But, if fanati- 
cism and sectionalism, like the blind giant.of old, shall seize the pillars of the temple to tear 
them down, in order that they may destroy its inmates, it but remains for us to withdraw ; 
and it will be our purpose to commence the erection of another on the same plan on which our 
fathers built this. We share no such common ruin as falls upon a people by consolidation 
and destruction of the principles of liberty contained in the Constitution ; by interference 
with community and social rights; and we go out of such a government whenever it takes 
that form in accordance with the Constitution, and in defence of the principles on which that 
Constitution rests, We have warned you for many years that you would drive us to this 
alternative, and you would not heed. | believe that you still look upon it as a mere passing 
political move, or as a device for some party end, knowing little of the deep struggle with 
which we have contemplated this as a necessity, not as a choice, when we have been brought 
to stand before the alternative—the destruction of our community independence, or the de- 
struction of that Union which our fathers made. You would not heed us. You deemed our 
warning to be merely to the end of electing a candidate for the miserable spoils of office, of 
which | am glad to say I represent a people who have had so little, indeed, that they have 
never acquired an appetite for them. Yet you have believed—not looking to the great end to 
which our eyes were directed—that it was a mere political resort, by which we would intimi- 
date some of your own voters. You have turned upon those true friends of ours at the 
North who have vindicated the Constitution and pointed out to you the danger of your course, 
and held them responsible for the censure you received, as though you had not in fact ag- 
gressed; even at this session, after forty years of debate, you have asked us what was the 
matter. 

Your platform on which you elected your candidate, denies us equality. Your votes refuse 
to recognize our domestic institutions which pre-existed the formation of the Union—our 
property which was guarded by the Constitution, You refuse us that equality without.which 
we should be degraded if we remained in the Unions” You elect a candidate upon the basis 
of sectional hostility ; one who in his speeches, now thrown broadcast over the country, 
made a distinct declaration of war upon our institutions. We care not whether that war be 
made by armies marching for invasion, whether it be by proclamation, or whether it be by 
indirect and covert process. In both modes, however, you have declared your hostility. 
The leading members of that party, some of them now before me, making speeches in various 
portions of the country, during the last summer, even after the election was over, when no 
purpose of the canvass remained still to excite them, announcing the triumph which had been 
achieved as the downfall of our domestic institutions; and still you ask us to make specifica- 
tion, to file an indictment, as though we intended to arraign you before a magistrate’s court. 
Our fathers united with yours on the basis of equality, and they were prompted to forma 
union by the fraternity which existed between them. Do you admit that equality? Do you 
feel that fraternity? Do your actions show it! They united for the purpose not only of 
domestic tranquillity. but for common defence ; and the debates in the convention which 
formed the Constitution set forth that the navigating and manufacturing interests of one sec- 
tion, and the better defence in the other, were the two great objects which drew them to- 
gether. Are you willing now to fulfil the conditions on which our fathers agreed to unite? 








When you use figurative language, its harshness indicates the severity of your temper, and » 


the bitterness of your hate. When you talk about having your heel on the slave power and” 
grinding it into dust; when you talk about the final triumph ; when you talk about the ex- 
tinction of slavery, an institution with which you have nothing to do,and of which you know 
nothing—is this the fraternity, is this the Union, to which we wereinvited? Is that an admin- 
istration of the Government under which we can live in safety? Is this a condition of things 
to which men, through whose veins flow the blood of the Revolution, can stoop, without ac- 
knowledging that they had sunk from their birthright of freedom to become slaves? 

I care not to read from your platform ; I care not to read from the speeches of your Presi- 
dent elect. You know them as I do; and the man whois regarded all over this country as the 
directing intellect of the party to which he belongs, the Senator from New York, [Mr. Sew- 
ARD,] has, with less harshness of expression than others, but with more of method, indicated 
this same purpose of deadly hostility inevery form in which it could be portrayed. Did we 
unite with you in order that the powers of the General Government should be used for des- 
troying our domestic institutions? Do you believe that now, in our increased and increasing 
commercial as well as physical power, we will consent to remain united toa Government ex- 
ercised for such a purpose as this? 

W hat boots it to tell me that no direct act of aggression will be made? I prefer direct to in- 
direct, hostile measures which will produce the same result. I prefer it, as I prefer an open 
to a secret foe. Is there a Senator upon the other side who to-day will agree that we shall 
have equal enjoyment of the Territories of the United States? Is there one who will deny that 
we have equally paid in their purchases, and equally bled in their acquisition in war? Then 
is this the observane@yof your) compact ; whose is the fault if the Union be dissolved? 
Is there one of you - controverts either of these positions? ThenI ask do you give 
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us justice; do we enjquality ? If we are not equals, this is not the Union to which we 
were pledged ; this is ne Constitution you have sworn to maintain, nor this the Govern- 
ment ‘we are bound to sprt. 

There is much, too, th is exceedingly offensive in the speculations you make upon our 
servants when you talkut negro insurrection. Governments have tampered with slaves ; 
bad men have gone amche ignorant and credulous people, and incited them to murder and 
arson ; but of themselymoving by themselves—I say history does not chronicle a case of 
negro insurrection, Saomingo, so often referred to, and so little understood, is not a case 
where black heroes rand acquired a Government. It was a case in which the French 
Government, tramplinyyn the rights and the safety of a distant and feeble colony by send- 
Ing troops among thempughton a revolution, first of the mulattoes, and afterwards of the 
blacks. Their first ar was not able to effect this. It required a second one, and that 
army to be quartered che plantations ; nay, after all, it required that the masters should 
be arrested on the charg treason and taken to France, before the negroes could be aroused 
to insurrection. 

Do you wonder thent we pause when we see this studied tendency to convert the Gov- 
ernment into a militaryipotism? Do you wonder that we question the right of the Presi- 
dent to send troops to eute the laws wherever he pleases ? When we remember the con- 
duct of France, and ththose troops were sent with like avowal, and quartered on planta- 
tions, and planters arresfor treason—just such charges as are made to-day against Southern 
men—and brought awahat insurrection might be instigated among their slaves ? 

I seek not to eXasperor to intensify the causes of difficulty. Itis right that we should 
understand each otherl thought we had done so before, and was surprised to hear the 
question asked, “‘what he matter??? The last canvass, I thought, had expressed the feel- 
ings and the opinions ofe Southern States. The State of Mississippi gave warning in sol- 
emn resolutions passed her Legislature. Those resolutions were printed elsewhere, and 
were generally known.ihe declared her purpose to take counsel with her Southern sister 
States whenever a Preent should be elected on the basis ofa sectional hostility to them. 
With all this warning, u paused not. The quarrel is not of our making. Our hands are /\ 
Stainless. You aggresson our rights and our homes, and under the will of God, we will | 
defend them. Cun te 

There isa strange siiarity in the position of affairs at the present day to that which the 
Colonies occupied. Lo North asserted the right to collect the revenue, and insisted on 
collecting it by force. e sent troops to Boston harbor and to Charleston ; he quartered 
troops in those towns. “he result was collision, and out of that collision came the separa- 
tion of the Colonies fro the mother country. The same thing is being attempted to-day. 
Not the law, not the cil Magistrate, but troops are relied upon now to execute the laws. 
To gather taxes in the Suthern ports, the army and navy must be sent to perform the func- 





tions of magistrates. Its the old case over again. Senators of the North, you are re-enact- 
Ing the blyders which sateqnen in Great Britain committed ; but among you there are some 
who, like Vhatham and 3urle, though not of our section, yet are vindicating our rights. 


I have heard with soae s rprise, for it seemed to me idle, the repetition of the assertion 
heretofore mace, that th; cae of the separation was the electionof Mr. Lincoln. It may be 
a source of gratification to she gentlemen that their friend is elected; but no individual had 
the power to produce theexi ing state of things. It was the purpose, the end; it was the de- 
¢clarations by himself and hifriends which constitute the necessity for providing new safe- 
guards for ourselves. The mn was nothing, save as he was the representative of opinions, of 
a pos of purposes, of powel to inflict upon us those wrongs to which freemen never tamely 
submit. 

Senators, I have spoken loger than I desired. I had supposed it was possible, avoiding 
argument and not citing auth ‘ity, to have made to you a very brief address. It was thought 
useless to argue a question whkh now Ca to the past. The time is near at hand when the 
places which have known us |s colleagues /aboring together can know us in that relation no 
more forever. Unsuccessfully,\nd I regret i/, have I striven to avert this impending catastrophe. 
For the few days which I ma} remain, I Will labor that that catastrophe shall be as little as 
possible destructive to public yeace and yfosperity. If you desire at this last moment to avert 
civil war, so be it; itis betterko. If ya will but allow us to separate from you peaceably, 
since we cannot live peaceablyjtogether/o leave with the rights we had before we were united, 
since we cannot enjoy them in\the Unjon, then there are many relations which may still sub- 
sist between us, drawn from the asocfations of our struggles from the revolutionary era to the 
present day, which may be benefici#| to you as well as to us. 

If you will not have it thus, ifin/fthe pride of power, if in contempt of reason and in reli- 
ance of upon force, you say weshall not go, but shall remain as subjects to you, then, gentle- 
men of the North, a war is to beinaugurated, the like of which men have not seen. Suffi- 
ciently numerous on both sixes, in close contact with only imaginary lines of division, and 
with many means of appraich, each sustained by productive sections, the people of which 
will give freely both of mamey and of store, the conflicts must be multiplied indefinitely; and 
masses of men sacrificed 4o the demon of civil war, will furnish hecatombs, such as the recent 
campaign in Italy did uot offer .At the end of all this, what will you have effected? De- 
struction upon both sides; subjugation upon neither; a treaty: of peace leaving both torn and 
bleeding; the wail of che widow and the cry of the orphan substituted for those peaceful 
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notes of domestic happiness that now prevail throughout the landd then you will agree 
that each is to pursue his separate course as best he may. Thigo be the end of war. 
Through a long series of years you may waste your strength, distreyur people, and get at 
last to the position which you might have had at first, had justice aeason, instead of self- 
ishness and passion, folly and crime, dictated your course. ; i : 

Is there wisdom, is there patriotism in the land? If so, easy mbe the solution of this 
question. If not, then Mississippi's gallant sons will stand like al of fire around their 
State; and I go hence, not in hostility to you, but in love and allece to her, to take my 
place among her sons, be it for good or for evil. : 
_ I shall probably never again attempt to utter here the languaither of warning or of 
argument. I leave the case in your hands. If you solve it not befojgo, you will have still 
to decide it. Towards-you individually, as well as to those whom yepresent, I would that 
I had the power now to say there shall be peace between us forevaWould that I now say 
the intercourse and the commerce between the States, if they cannwve in one Union, shall 
still be uninterrupted ; that all the social relations shall remain unarbed ; that the son In 
Mississippi shall visit freely his father in Maine, and thereverse|d that each shall be 
welcomed when he goes to the other, not by himself alone, but also lis neighbors, and that 
all that kindly intercourse which once subsisted between the diffei sections of the Union 
shall continue to exist. It is not only for the interest of all, but} my profoundest wish, 
my sincerest desire, that such remnant of that which is passing awnay grace the memory 
of a glorious, though too brief, existence. 

Day by day you have become more and more exasperated. Fateports have led you to 
suppose there was in our section hostility to you evinced by mantations which did not 
exist. In one case, I well remember, when the senator from Vernt [Mr. CoLuamMER] was 
serving with me on a special committee, it was reported that a gentjan who had gone from 
a commercial house in New York had been very inhumanly treatat Vicksburg, and this 
embarrassed a question which we then had pending. I wrote to Visburg for information, 
and my friends could not learn that such a man had ever been te; but, if he had been 
there, no violence certainly had been offered to him. Falsehood anuspicion have thus led 
you on step by step in the career of crimination, and perhaps has fluced to some part of 
your aggression. Such evil effects we have heretofore suffered, q the consequences Now 
have their fatal culmination. On the verge of war, distrust and papn increase the danger. 
To-day it is in the power of two bad men, at the opposite ends of thplegraphic line between 
Washington and Charleston, to precipitate the State of South Carolij and the United States 
into a conflict of arms without other cause to have produced it. 4# Wa nae 

And still will you hesitate; still will you do nothing. Will you ¢ with sublime indiffer 
ence and allow events to shape themselves? No longer can you sayje respor: vility 1s upo} 
the Executive. He has thrown it upon you. He has notified youhat he can Jo nothing. 
And you therefore know he will do nothing. He has told you thresponsibil .y now rests 
with Congress; and I close asI began, by invoking you to met tht responsib ‘ty, bravely 
to act the patriot’s part. If you will, the angel of peace may sjreadher wings, hough it be 
over divided States; and the sons of the sires of the Revolutbn npy still goo in friendly 
intercourse’ with each other, ever renewing the memories of a 2omron origin; the sections, 
by the diversity of their products and habits, acting and ractixp benefigially, the com- 
merce of each may swell the prosperity of both, and the hppings of aj] be still inter- 


woven together. Thus may it be; and thus it is in your pcver to mak¢it. [Applause in 
the galleries. ] 
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